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The Hub’s Vocabulary of Vehicles. 


A OMPLETE DICTIONARY (HISTORICAL AND TECHNICAL) OF 
VEHICLE NAMES, THEIR ORIGIN AND DERIVATIONS. 


RES TSE DO 


ORtGINALLY COMPILED bY THE LATE G. W. W. [loucHtTon 


FOR THE 


DICTIONARY OF SOME SLETGH NAMES, 


Tur Cutter is a sleigh with single 
seat-board accommodatiny two per- 
‘sons, and intended for one horse ; 

‘ere are two distinct kinds of bodies 
fe. entters im use, which are known 
“is the 

Portland? Cutter, so named 
having first been made in Portland, 
Maine, abont 1816, by Peter Kimball. 
It is sometimes called the ‘* Kimball 
Cutter.” Ithas a box body, variously 
designe, allowing either a plain or 
an elaborate body finish. 

The A/bany Cutter, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Swwel/-side or Goold 
Cutter, was first made ih Albany, N. 
Y., about the same date (1816) by 
James Goold. This has a curved 
body sweep of very pleasing apperr- 
nance, Which affords the painter a 
wide field for the display of his taste. 

Another Style of single sleigh ig the 
Shell Cutter. which lias a stylish, 
thongh expensive, body: and the Ovec 
Cutter is sometimes made. 

There nrealso other patterns, called 
the Drop Front Cutter and Concave 
Cutter Which are occasionally made. 
and some builders comprise these un- 
der the general name of / ony Sleishs, 
but the latter term is more commonly 
ppplicd to single sleighs which have 
the footman’s seats on loops. 


from 


Sry es: 


DOUBLE SLEIGHS: 


These are sleighs with two seat- 
boards, accommodating four persons. 

Thero is « class of double sicigh 
called, very objectionably, /vve-seat 
Cutters, which have a fu!l and a three- 
quarter stat-boar.| ; the latter is com- 
monly called a O-seat. Fump-seat 
Cutters have a small seat before the 
principal seat; tho, former can be 
lait down and tho latter jumped or 
slid forward into its place, thus trans- 
forming « four-passenger sleigh into i 
cutter. 

The regular four passenger sleighs 
with two full seat-boards, include the 
Four-passenyer Portland Stetgh, which 
has the same body lines as the qutter 
of this mame, for cach of the two 
seats ; in other words, it represents 
double the eutter body. Some of 
these sleizhs are made with shed or 
corrugated boiltes. 

The Albany /our-passenyer sleigh, 
als» called by its makers the /our 
passenger Pony Sleigh, has , tho same 
curved bottom sweep us the Albany 
Cutter. Both seat-boards are of full 
size, although the hind seat is, of 
course, much roomier than the front. 


SIX PASSENGER SLECLGIIS, 


For these, the Albany or Goold pat- 
tern, is generally used, and several 
different kinds are built, namely: tho 


4 LTE FTES: 


Sta-passenger Open Sleigh, whieh lias 
no top and no provision for adjusting 
one 3 the Srv passenger Hal/-top Sleish, 
with an extension top over the two 
hind seats, tho diekey-seat being cle- 
vated Sr -passenser Half-lop Sletsh, 
with a half or calash-top on the hind 
went: the Landau Sleich, with a Lan- 
dau top over the two hind seats; the 
Coach Sleigh, a regular coach-body on 
runners; und finally, we have the 
Caleche Sleigh, w costly and elaborate 
turnout, with driver’s and footman’s 
sent hung on body loops, and the 
bod! resting on iron scrools. 

Ip this country sleizhs ere yeneraliy 
hung on benches and beams, while in 
Europe, iron seroll work is more coim- 
mon, 
plication to carriage bodies, are com- 
paratively little used in the United 
States, except in some New England 
cities. 

Ep.—Our readers are recommende| 
to wee the June (1891) issue of 7%e 
Hub, if (hey want any information 
about the prevailing fashions in 
Kleivhs, as itis wh .t we term our an- 
nual Sleigh number, although, of 
course, The //ub for that month, is 
full of other interesting matter for 
the Carrinyve-maker. 


Kiobs or Sleigh runners, for ap- 





A 


Accommodation.—The individual 
title of the first Americun coach Kpe- 
cially built for public service. Jobn 
Stephenson informs us that the first 
Vehicle constructi] for «treet passen- 
gers wasthe “\ccommodation,”’ gent- 
ins twelve )rsons inside, the passen- 
Kers entering at the sides, The body 
of this carriage hung on lent her 
thorouyhbraces, KOMething ufter the 
munner of the post-chaisex of the 
times —of which it wasn modiflention. 
This Wis minnide hy Wazle AG Leverich, 
for Abrahiasns Brower, who ran it on 


POCTTHLANY taf 


VEHICLES. 


roudway, from Bleecker to Wall-st., 
and at the uniform fare of one shilling 
nu head for all distances, Bleecker-t 
in those times being away up town, 
See also sSocialle” and ‘‘Omnibus,” 
its suevessors. 

Adopticon. Origin of mame un 
koown, A special Cesign of six-horse 
iulvertisiny wagon introduced by Col. 
Haverty of Chicago, 

Advandra-Car, -\ variety of dos. 
i-dos pleasure Cart, with ent-under 
hody, allowiny ample space for action 
of axle. 

Alliance Dhacton..\ variety of purk 
phacton popular in England abont 
1850, 

Ad. Nighter.—Slang term applied in 
New-York to i publie cab that plies 
after dirk. 

Ambulance. Derivation : Freeh, 
ambulance, from hospital ambulant, 0 
moving hospital A two or four 
Wheeled vehicle. mainly used for hos 
pital and war service, intended for 
conveying the sick and wounded, It 
copstimction is characterized by ease. 
suspension. ispring bed, and numer 
ons compartments for accommodating 
pbysicians’ appliances. In connectior 
With war service, it is sometimes 
termed a *'ilyingy hospital.” There 
ure Inuny patented varietics of ambu 
lances, usnally named after the in 
Ventor. 

Aminulance, Llorse.—A vehicle for 
couveving sick or wounded horses 01 
other large animals. The pattert 
used by the New York Society forth: 
Prevention of Cruelty to) Animal 
consists of a luve padded 
mounted ona platform pear in front. 
mud with cranked axlo at the rear, al 
lowing the bottom boards to conn 
Within a few inches of the yround. A 
Windlass is included among the ap 
pliances uttuched. Known asa Vet. 


lox 


erinury Ambulance. 


Imm plon. A Variety of DLactacliau 
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nvented and patented by Edwin 
Kesterton, of London, Eng., about 
the year 1855. 

Americaine.—A term frequently ap- 
plied in France to the American 
buggy. The term doguet is also used. 

Araba.—A  tour-wheeled covered 
carriage peculiar to Turkey. 

Arcera.—Obsolete. An ancient 
Roman vehicle. 

zaline.—Derivation of word un- 
known.—Local Pennsylvaniaterm. A 
variety of tub-body Buggy (7. v.), but 
with paneled sides. 


B 


Baby-Carriage.—Same as Child’s- 
Carriage, or Perambulator. See the 
1 tter. 

Pack-Action.—A local term applied 
in the Pacific States to a small wagon 
attached behind a larger one, and 
drawn by the same team, as used for- 
merly when freight was transported 
by ‘‘ prairie schooners.”’ 

Band-Wayon.—A wagon specially 
adapted for acco:nmodating a band of 
music, usually attached to a circus. 

Bandy.—A cart drawn by two small 
bullocks, the common means of con- 
veyapceinIndia. Itis simply a broad 
platform, mounted on high wheels, 
and covered with mats to keep of rain 
andsun. The driver sits astride the 
cart tongue. 


Barco de Tierra.—Meaning: Land. 
ship. A primitive form of ox-cart, 


with wattled top and sides and spoke 
wheels, used by caravans on tho step- 
pes of South America. 

Farge.—New England term for uny 
large excursion wagon built after tho 
form of a Wagonet, with seats run- 
ning lengthwise. 

Barouche,—Derivation: Latin, d/s 
rotum, two-whiceled through the Ital- 
ian diroccio, and the German Cari/sche, 
French, caleche. A member of the 
Coach family—in fact, o cut-down 


coach—consisting of the under-car- 
riage and lower quarters of a coach, 
including lower half of door, and 
with a hood covering the back seat, in 
place of a full-paneled top or landan 
top. The application of the name of 
a two-wheeled vehicle is due to the 
feature of the hood, which is the 
characteristic of the Italian d/raccie, 
its ancestor. 

Barouchet.—Derivation: diminutive 
of Barouche. A member of the Coach 
family. A Barouche with tho body 
shortened by the removal of the front 
quarter. The vehicle commonly 
called the Coupélet would more prop- 
erly be called the Barouchet. Seo 
Coupélet. Bridges Adams says: ‘A 
Barouchet is to a Barouche what a 
Landaulet is to a Landau.” 

Basket-Phaeton.— Tee body is made 
with an iron frame secured to wood 
rockers, the panels and covering of 
the iron being of willow basket work. 
They are of English origin. 

Bathing Machine.—(Vuylish). <A 
small dressing chamber, mounted on 
wheels, used ut seaside resorts for 
wheeling bathers into the surf. 

Bath Wagon. A wagon for convey- 
ing a bathtub. In common uso in 
France, under the namo of Votture de 
Bains (y.v.). 

Battlesden-Cart— Also known us tho 
Battlesden-Car, An YVnylish varicty 
of pleasure cart. 

Battery Wagon.— An army wayon 
with a box over the hind uxle only. 
For transporting tools and repair sup- 
plies for the artillery. 

Beach Wagon.--A term peculiar to 
the Stutes of tho Atlantic Senbourd, 
and used to describe a simple and 
primitive form of square-box top 
wagon, similar to the Curryall (7. 7), 
lurgely used by beach and exeursion 
parties. 

Beer Latrol Wagon. - A vuriety of 
Boer Dolivery Curt (it is not a way 
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on), with revolving framo for kegs, 
popularized by the Ohlsen Wagon Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Benna.—An ancient Roman yehi- 
cle, 

Aerlin.—Equivalents: French, Ber- 
‘ime; German, Berlin. Derivation: 
According to Roubo, 1779, ‘*from 
Berlin, the capital city of Prussia, 
whence they were introduced.” <A 
miember of the Coach family. A 
four-whecled vehicle, the body of 
which is made like the English chari - 
ot detached from the driver’s seat. 
The originai had a foot-board upon 
which the driver stood ; more com- 
monly used with a postillion mounted 
upon the near horse. The Berlin 
flourished during the last century. 
The Berlin marked an important era 
in the mechanical development of the 
Coach. The characteristic of the 
geur was the use of a double perch 
and thoroughbraces. It belonged to 
the period of gaudy ornamentation, 
when coaches were elaborately carved 
and gilded. The term ig vaguely 
used to-day, and is generally applied 
to a full-paneled Coach. 

Berlin Coach.—The name given to 
the Berlin when made up with a ham- 


mercloth seat; or with a solid boot: 


and driver’s seat. 

Berlin Rockaway— A vehicle in 
which the characteristic features of 
the Berlin and the Rockaway arecom- 
bined. See ‘‘ Rockaway.” 

Berlinet, or Berlinette.—A small or 
reduced Berlin (vy. v.). Diminutives 
thus formed by the addition of ¢7, 
masculine, or ¢/te, feminine (the for- 
mer being preferable), are common 
and entirely proper. The most fam- 
iliar exnmple of the former is the 
word pocket, which simply means a 
Nittle pock or bag. 

Berlingot or Carosse-cou, 
Coupé. 

Bicycle.—Meaning two-wheel. A 


— See 


form of two-wheel velocipede (7. v 
Note.—In 1867 Secretary Sherman 
upon the opinion of the Attorne 
General, decided that a bicycle ia, 
carriage ; and upon this high author 
ity, the bicycle has ever since bee 
considered so in every court and mar 
ket in this country. In 1879, th 
English Court of the Queen’s Benq 
decided, all of the justices CONCUITINg, 
that a bicycle is a carriage. 

Bicycle-ambulance.—A double bicy 
cle intended for conveying sick a 
wounded persons. 

Bier.—Verivation, according 
Skeat, from Middle English, dcere 
boere, Anlo-Saxon bocr, meaning t 
bear or carry. A frame, with handle 
at both ends for the bearers, on whic} 
to carry a dead body. ; 

Blachk-and-tan.—A slang term em 
ployed in New York, to the cheap cal 
introduced in that city in 1883, by 
reason of its color. 

Black Maria.—Slang for prison vag 
(7. v.). Origin unknown. 

Boat Sleigh.—New England term. 
A large excursion sleigh with out 
lines of body often closely resembling 
those of a boat. 

Bobs or Bob-runners,— A New-Eng. 
land term for short sleds, placed un 
der carriage bodies, as a substitute 
for wheels, while sleighing is practj. 
cable. 

Bob. Sled.— The equivalent of Bob. 
Sleigh (7. v.), but especially applied 
to one used for business purposes, as 
distinguished from one for pleasur« 
purposes. 

Bob- Sled, Lumbermen's—A primitive 
form of ox-sled, made entirely o! 
wood, and of magsive construction | 
first employed by New England lum. 
bermen for hauling logs over the 
snow, and now in general use for 
this purpose throughout the northern 
United States and Canada. It con- 
sists of a pair of short runners, con. 
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nected by o single cross-bar near 
the rear, and surmounted by a heavy 
bunk or bolster, to which the butt 
end of the log is chained. The run- 
ners are shod with hard wood, at- 
tached by trenails or wooden pins. 
Absolutely no metal is used in its 
construction. By a natural course 
of development this rude vehicle has 
been lightened and applied, in place 
of wheels, to several forms of busi- 
ness and pleasure wagons, known as 
bob or bob-runner sleighs (7. v.). 

Bob- Sleigh. —New England term for 
any wheeled vehicle, either business 
or pleasure, temporarily converted 
into a sleigh by the removal of the 
wheels and substitution of bobs or 
nub-runners. 

Bob-Sleigh, Grocers’ —A Bob-Sleigh 
(y. v.), specially adapted for the use 
of grocery men. 

Bolster-Wagon.—An old form of 
road wagon or buggy hung on side- 
bars and _ bolster, without end- 
springs, thus giving » stiff suspension, 
specially alapted for speeding pur- 
poses. 

Bonaventia.—Local Pennsylvania 
term. A variety of Jenny-Lind, or 
standiny-top buggy. 

Boneshaker.—-Slang term applied to 
certain old and imperfect forms of 
bicycles. 

Booby-Hut.—New England term 
applied to a chariot or coach body 
swung by thoroughbraces on a sleigh 
running-part. ‘The derivation of this 
peculiar term is explained as follows 
by a correspondent of Zhe //ud, Vol. 
28, page 240: ‘ //u/ is derived from 
hutch; they both mean a box or place 
of shelter for a man or his chattels. 
Hutch appears to be u very old Eng- 
lish word, meaning a box, either on 
wheels or not. ‘The wheeled box in 
which English and Scotch miners 
measure their output and send it to 
the mouth of the pit, is culled n 


hutch ,; 80 is the tool box on wheels, 
of railroad constructors. A rudely 
inclosed vehicle for gypsying is called 
a booby hutch. In olden times, wher 
there were no asylums, imbeciles 
were taken care of by aged people, 
who trundled them around in a 
booby-hutch. Booby simply means an 
imbecile, an idiot or a stupid person, 
vwnable to trke care of himself. Both 
terms of the compound word ure 
probably as old ns the language. 
When a farmer used to rig his cart or 
wagon, long before railroad times—to 
go to a fair, or u-marketing, a-gypsy- 
ing, a-maying, or to an out-of-doors 
relizious service—-with a rudely made 
cover, something in the style of an 
emigrant’s wagon, it was generally 
called a do0by-hutch.”’ 

Bounder, Oxford—An old variety 
of dos-a-dos Dog-cart developed in 
England about the year 1843. See 
Dog-eart and Tax-cart. 

Bracket-Front Wagon.—A Buggy 
made with a bracket at the front of 
the body, either continuous and 
forming the dasher, as in the case of 
the Jenny-Lind, or forming a semi- 
dasher, completed by « low additional 
one of leather. 

Break, — Equivalents: — French, 
Braeck, » corruption from the Eng- 
lish ; German, Sraecck. A member 
of the Phaeton group. A_ heavy 
driving vehicle, which obtained its 
name in Englind, from being used 
literally to ‘‘brenk in” colts or un- 
ruly horses, ita weight, substantial 
build, and high-driving seat giving 
the driver the requisite control. ‘The 
term is now npplied more generally 
to a heavy form of phacton for gen- 
tlemen’s use, having « very high 
driver’s-seut, two inside sents placed 
vis-a-vis, andl nv raised sent at the rear 
for grooms ; this might more prop: 
erly bo termed a Drag-Phueton. 

Brett, -Vquivalents : Fronch, Cad 
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eche ; German, Calesche. Derivation: 
suppowed to be a corruption from 
Britske. A term formerly applied to 
a Barouche, having a Britzka pillar 
or other relic of the Britzka ; bnt, as 
to-day used, it has no special signifi- 
cance, and should be abandoned. 

Brewster- Wagon.—The moat widely 
celebrated of American buggies. 
Named after ita makers, the Brews- 
ters, of New York City. Mainly dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by 
reason of ita extreme simplicity of 
outlines and finish, 

Brisher, or Brisky.—Corrupted 
forms of the name Britzka (g. v.)— 
itself a contraction—formerly much 
used by coachmen and other:. 

Britton- Wagon. —A modification of 
the Goddard Buggy, but lightened, 
modernized and adapted to road use. 
It was designed by John W. Britton, 
of New York; and the first of this 
pattern, built in 1872, was made for 
his private use. 

Britska.—{Also spelled Britzska.) 
Commonly pronounced as if spelled 
bris-ka. Equivalents: French, Sriska, 
German, Britsscha. Derivation: A 
Russian word said to be derived from 
che Polish drycska, diminutive of 
iryka, freight-wagon. A member of 
she Coach group. A posting carriage 
argely used throughout Europe dur- 
ng the first part of the present cen- 
wary, and supposed to have originated 
n Austria (?). Its feature was its 
aumerous accommodations for trav- 
sling purposes, in the shape of an 
sndless variety of contrivances for 
sleeping, eating, reading, and carry- 
ing luggage. Bridges Adams (1837) 
deacribes it asfollows: ‘‘It is a very 
convenient carriage for traveling in 
foreign countries, especially for 
those who experience a difficulty in 
finding convenient beds, or who may 
be obliged to travel by night ; there 
is ample room to lie at full length ; 


and the step is placed outside, iu 
order not to incommode the interior 
A projection behind is adapted fo 
bedding, and the front part is at 
elongation for the limbs. In additic1 
to the ordinary lamps, 4 readin 
lamp can be attached behind to th 
back light—an important convenieno 
for traveling. One or, two servant 
may be carried on the boot behind 
and attached to the locker before is + 
board, which, when let down, form: 
a foot-board ; 4 seat being placed on 
the locker, an arrangement is thne 
made for driving. An imperial can 
go on the roof; and if the hind boo! 
be taken away, one or two large 
trunks may be substituted. The 
front foot-board may also be | 
down to a horizontal level, and th 
carry a large trunk.”” Kailways have 
naturally driven this vehicle out of 
use, and the term is now obsoles 
cent. 

Brouette.—(The modern Frenoh 
term for wheelbarrow.) Aterm, now 
obsolete in the carriage trade, whick 
formerly described a French vehicle, 
the body of which resembled a Sedas 
Chair, mounted on two wheels and 
drawn by a man. Bronettes were 
the contemporaries of Sedan Chairs, 
and the proprietors of the latter in. 
terfered to have them prohibited; 
For a while the attempt was success; 
ful, but, in 1867, Brouettes were is 
general use in Paris as public hacks, 
The Rolling Chairs used at the 
Philadelphia and Paris Exhibitions 
are the modern equivalent of the 
Brouette. 

Brougham,.—Equivalente : French, 
Coupe ; German, Compe. Derivation : 
Named in honor of Lord Brougham, 
of England. A member uf the Coach 
family. It has a full paneled Conpé 
body, generally with a straight front- 
glass, instead of the swelled or circu- 
lar front that characterizes the true 
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Coupé, and is a compact, low-hung, 
one-horse vehicle. As built to-day, 
it differs but slightly from the French 
Coupé. It is usually hung lower, 
und is characterizod by English out- 
lines as distinguished from the 
French. Broughaus are divided, ac- 
cording to size, into ‘‘single” and 
‘¢(louble’’ Broughams, and ‘‘ minia- 
ture” or “ ladies’’’ Broughams. 

Brougham-Hansom—A p tented de- 
sign of public cab, with dlriver’s seat 
in front and entrance at rear, origi- 
nated by Messrs. W. and F. Thorn, 
of London, Eng. 

Buckboard.—A primitive kind of 
wagon uscd in the mountain districts 
of the eastern United States. In its 
simplest form it consists merely of a 
seat attached to the center of a long 
springboard, and the latter bolted tu 
two widely-extended axles, with 
wheels as usual. The bottom board 
thus takes the place of springs, and 
the resulting motion, on rough and 
hilly roads, certainly exceeds in com- 
fort that given by ordinary steel 
springs. Derivation: The origin of 
the term is unknown; but as duck is 
a good old English word for he-yout, 
we woald simply suggest that it pos- 
sibly means simply a goat-doard, in 
allusion to its jumping motion. See 
analagons derivation of the term Cab- 
riolet, from Cafrio/us, a goat, ‘‘origi- 
nally applied to a two-wheeled gig 1n 
use in Italy, on account of the caper- 
ing or goat-like motion given to the 
vehicle by its long, springing shafts.’’ 

Buckboard- Barouche.-Popular name 
applied in the Far West to the buck- 
board used as stages. 

Buckboard, Mai/.--A form of Buck- 
board Wagon, accommodating from 
two to six passengers, built by the 
Studebakers, of South Bend, Ind., 
for mail and passenger service in the 
Fur West, and expecially in Yellow- 
stone Park. 


Buckboard Wagon.—A modern 
American form of Buggy developed 
from the primitive Buckboaril (7. v.). 
The feature of a spring-board is re- 
tained, either in place of springs, or 
supplementary thereto, but this is 
shortened, bringing the wheels closer 
together ; and numerous thin slats 
are often substituted for the single 
spring-board, to afford increased 
elasticity. 

Bucker.—Origin unknown. Syn- 
onymous with “ Night Hawk” and 
‘*Owl”’ (g.v.), us applied to u street 
seekiug patronage after dark. 

Buggy. — Equivalents ; Frencht 
Boguet; German, Buggic. Derivation 
unknown further than that it origi- 
nated in Englnd, os » cant tern, 
previous to the close of the Eighteenth 
Century. The first mention of & 
Buggy now known appears in the 
‘‘Treatise on Carriages,” published 
in London, in 1796, by Wm. Felton, 
coach-maker, wherein (Vol. I, page 
121) he says: ‘A Buggy is a cant 
name given to Phae:ons or Chuises 
which can only contain one person or 
one seat ; they ure properly intended 
for lightness in draft, tor the rider to 
sit snug in, and to preclude the pos- 
sibility of an associate ; mostly used 
with out-riders. They are built like 
other Phaetons or Chaises, and to us- 
certuin their value is to subtract one 
twelfth from the statement of a com- 
mon-sized carringe, finished to any 
pattern.”’ The churacter of the 
vehicle has since materiully altered. 
The buggy of to-day is a member of 
the Phaeton family, and a typical 
American vehicle of primitive form 
and simple construction, consisting 
of a body having accommodation for 
one or two pussengers and mounted 


on four wheels, There are many 


varieties, named either from the 
shape of the box, us * coal box,” 
“ yquare-box,"” ud piano-box,” vtc., oF 


10 


mode of suspension, 46 
perenne ‘‘ side-bar,” etc. 
For description of these varieties, 566 
‘\Coal-box ’’ and “ Piano-box.” 

Buggyette. —A novel design of 
buggy invented and patented under 
this name, by Steuart & Co., coach- 
builders, of Calcutta, India. 

Buggy, Coal-Scuttle — See Coal- 
scuttle Buggy-” . : 

Buggy, Hand —See ‘* Riokshaw. 

Buggies, Miscellaneous — There are 
numerous compounds formed with 
the word Buggy, most of which ‘are 
more or less self-descriptive, includ- 
ing tue following (g. v-): Britton 


Buggy or Britton Wagon, Coal-box 
Buggy, Concord Buggy, Corning 
Buggy, Dexter Buggy, Monitor 


Buggy, Piano-box Buggy, Surrey 
Buggy or Wagon, Tray-body Buggy, 
Whitechapel Buggy or Wagon, Yacht 
Buggy, etc., etc. 

Bullock Wagon.—A traveling vehi- 
cle having two solid plank wheels, 
used with team of bullocks, still in 
common use in Oape Colony, South 


frica. _ 
Bus.—Popular abreviation for Om- 
wibus. 
C 


Cab.—Derivation : Abbreviation of 
Cabriolet. A modification of the 
term Cabriolet, thereby allying it to 
the coach family. A two-wheeled 
public vehicle. The term Cab first 
came into use in France when the 
original two-wheeled Cabriolet, which 
had been introduced from Italy, be- 
came the street hack of Paris. Since 
then the term has been applied to a 
great variety of vehicles, but it should 
properly be restricted to two-wheeled, 
one horse, low-hung vehicles intend- 
ed exclusively for publio use. 

Cab, Hansom—Named after the 
inventor, Joseph Hansom, an archi- 
tect of Leicester, England, who pat- 
ented, in 1835, an improved form of 
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Cab, whose chief feature was thd 
cranked axle, which allowed the body 
to be hung close to the ground, there. 
by affording easy access for passen. 
gera. This has since become the 
typical public cab of London, a] 
though much improved since M 
Hansom’s time. As now built, ith; 
two very high wheels; a paneled hood 
or top; a skeleton driver’s seat in th 
rear, mounted sufficiently high to e 
able the driver to see and control hi 
horse, and a high dash-board, curve, 
so as to allow the horse to be brought 
close to the vehicle, and extended a, 
as to protect the passenger from the 
horse’s heels. 

The Private Hansom Cab is a ve. 
hicle similar to the public Hansom 
Cab, which is little used except by: 
the aristocracy of England. 

Cab, Kellner—A recent pattern of 
four-wheeled public carriage intro. 
duced in Paris by its inventor, Mr. 
Kellner, carriage builder of th» 
city. 

Cab, Phacton—Derivation: An ab. 
breviation from Cabriolet-Phaeton. 
A member or the Phaeton family. 
One of a class of vehicles now out of 
use, which emanated from a fashion 
in vogue some fifty years ago of com- 
pounding all sorts of vehicles, some- 
times with rather odd results. Thus 
the Britzka and the Chariot were 
combined, making the Britgka-Chari- 
ot ; and the Britzka and the Phaeton, 
making the Britzka-Phaeton. The 
combination of a two-wheeled Cabrio- 
let as hind-part, and the diiving-seat 
of a Phaeton as fore-part, resulted in 
the Cabriolet-Phaeton. The Cab- 
Phaeton was a Cabriolet-Phacton 
with the driving-seat omitted, being 
driven from the bar behind or bya 
postilion ; and it bore the same re- 
lution to the Cahriolet-Phaeton of 
that day that ite modern equivalent, 
the Victoria, when driven a /a Dau- 
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mont does to the modern Cabriolet 
or Milord., 

Caboose.—American term for con- 
ductor’s car on oa railway train. A 
niume also applied to a close box 
wagon used by pedlers in some parts 
of the West. Originally a sea- 
term, meaning the cook’s cabin on 
boerd ship. Sometimes spelt Camz- 
boose, which, according to Skeat, is 
the more correct form ; and he adds: 
‘Like most sea-terms, it is Dutch, 
from koméuis, a cook’s room, or the 
chimney ina ship ; the etymology is 
not clear, but it seems to be made up 
of Dutch 4om, a porridge dish, and 
6uis, » pipe or conduit, so that the 
literal sense is a dish-chimney—evi- 
dently a jocular term.”’ 

Cabriolet.— Derivation: French, 
cabiolet, through the Italian carriuo/o, 
from the Latin cafriolis, goat. Al- 
lied to the Coach family. A name 
originally applied to a two-wheeled 
gig in use in Italy, probably during 
the seventeenth century, on account 
of the capering or goat-like motion 
given to the vehicle by its long, 
springing shafts. The cabriolet body, 
something in the shape of an exagger- 
ated comma or nautilus shell, is the 
only surviving characteristic of the 
original Cabriolet. From Italy it 
proceeded to France, where it became 
in course of time, the common street- 
hack. Thence it was taken to Eng- 
land in the early part of this cen- 
tury, and became the fashionable 
turnout in London during the reign 
of D’Orsay and the Dandies. Then 
it took on four wheels, and became 
known as the Cabriolet-phacton or 
Cab-phaeton. Afterward it wis mod- 
ified by the Russian Drosky, and be- 
came the Milord of the Continent. 
The Cabriolet of to-day is a low- 
wheeled, four-wheeled, hooded vehi- 
cle, without doors, and with paneled 
boot and driver’s seat. 


Cadcirinha —Portugueseterm. Di- 
minutive of cadiera, a chair, applied 
to the Sedan-Chair. 

Caisson.--French, from caisse, a 
box. An army artillery wagon for 
conveying ammunition. Similar to 
Tumbrel (7. v.), excepting that the 
latter is two-wheeled. 

Calash.— Derivation: French ca- 
leche ; from the Italian, calesso, ca- 
lesca, caresca; latin, carrus. A 
member of the Coach family. A 
term applied to a vehicle built about 
a& quarter of a century ago, in which 
the hood of the Caleche was substi- 
tuted for the upper back quarters of 
&@ full Coach: and the front quar- 
ters contained windows or sashes se- 
cured in position by means of dow- 
els and thumbscrews, while the door 
was made in two sections, the upper 
one consisting of a hinged sash 
which could be swung around 
against the front quarter, without 
opening the lower section of the 
door. Thus, the Italian term Ca/esso, 
the name of a two-wheel, hooded ve- 
hicle, followed the hood itself when 
it was applied to a cut-down coach 
body, thus accounting for the French 
Calche. Agnin, when this hood was 
made a part of the /u// coach, the 
term still clung to it, thus account- 
ing for the American Ca/ash. The 
Calash is rarely seen now-a-days, but 
finds its nearest likeness in the mod- 
ern glass-front Landau, the chief 
difference being, that the former 
had a standing front and a fixed or 
hinged front gluss. The term is fre- 
quently confounded with Caleche (y. 
v.) which is quite adifferent vehicle, 
and tor this reason if Beems desirable 
that the former xhould be dropped. 
The term ca/ash, as applied in Amer- 
icn to a vehicle top, is undoubtedly 
derived from the French caleche, Wut 
merely means at adjustable single 
top supporto by bows similer to 
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form to those used on a buggy, but 
much heavier as distinguished from 
the double landan-top, the extension. 
top, the conopy-top and the skeleton 
standing-top. 

Caleche.—Derivation: French. Men - 
ber of the Coach group. Usually 
employed in France, to-day, to 
describe the vehicle known by us as 
the Baronche (g. v.). See also ‘‘Cal- 
ash.’”’ 

Caleche, Nantucket (Local).—A lo- 
cal term applied to the primitive, one- 
horse, two-wheeled, springless carts 
peculiar to the Island of Nantucket, 
Mass. ‘They had no seat boards, but 
passengers were accommodated by 
three or more high-backed, rush-bot.- 
tomed chairs lashed by cords to the 
sides or gunwales of the cart, and 
covered by figured counterpanes. 
They preceded the introduction of 
Chaises, which latter first made their 
appe.rance in Nantucket, about 1800. 

Calesa.—A kind of one horse vehi- 
cle used in Manilla, P. I. 

Calesso.—Derivation: an Italian 
word, from the old Italian calesca, 
caresca,; Latin, carrus, The name 
of a modern Italian two-wheeled, 
hooded gig. 

California Wood-Spring Wagon. 
A variety of coal-box Puggy, hung 
on wooden springs and thorough- 
braces, invented and introduced by 
the Kimball Mfg. Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, and widely introduced by them 
throughout the Pacific States about 
1867-70. 

Camel Cars. —Railway cars drawn 
by camels, as recently introduced in 
Central Asia in connection with car- 
avan travel. 

Canoe-Landau.—A \andau, the low- 
er line of whose body forms a con- 


tinuous sweep, as distinguished from ’ 


an angular quarter and center. 
Cape Cart.--A local variety of plea- 


gure cart peculiar to Sonth Africa, 


usually made with pole and canvas 
top. 

Car. Derivation, according to 
Skeat, Latin, carrus, a kind of four- 
wheeled carriage which Cvresar first 
saw in Gaul; a Celtic word. Old 
French, car, char (modern French, 
char), n car. Allied to Latin, Curr us, 
w chariot, and currere. Tu modern 
ngage, the term is munly applied in 
Americn ty « railway vehicle; in Ire. 
land it is cunfined to the jaunting- 
car, and in England there is a grow. 
ing tendency to apply it to the newer 
forms of villaye-carts, xs Alexandria. 
car, Governess car. Prince Victor car, 
Ralli car, ete. 

Car, Ragyage -Awerican, eqitiva- 
lent for the English term, Goods Vian 
or Luggage Van. Modern French. 
equivalent, /ourgon (7. 7'.). 

Car, Boblai/ A sinall-size street 
car Wherein the services of « condue- 
tor are dispensed with. 

Car, Funera/ -A hearse with open 
sides, specially designed for pageant. 
See also ‘- Catafalque.” 

Cur. Goober -See ** Goubor Car.” 
/forse ~The common Ameri. 


Car, 
can equivalent for Street-car, anid 
English ‘Tram-car. Accordiny to 


Forney's -‘ Car-Builders’ Dictionary," 
the term Horse-car is more properly 
applicable toa rilway box-car spe- 
cially fitted for currviny horses. The 
first street railway in the world was 
the New-York « Harlem, incorporat. 
ed in 1831. and the first street-cars 
were run in November, 1832, from 
Prince-st. to Hurlem Bridge, New- 
York City, each car being in th: 
form of three staye-coach bodies, 
with side doors only, carried on» 
single set of wheels, but with a plat- 
form at each end for the driver. 


Car, Fim-Craw —See “ Jim-Crow 
Jar.” 

Cur, Fueyernanut —See ** Jugyer- 
nant Car.” 
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Car, Loyying— See ‘* Logging 
Sled.’’ 

Car, Magnetic—See ‘‘ Magnetic 
Car.” 

Car, Picayune—See ‘‘ Picayune 
Car. ” 

Car of Thespis.—-See ‘* Thespis, 
Car of.” 

Cars, Miscellaneous—There are 


numerous compounds formed with 
the word Car, most of which are 
more or less self-descriptive, includ- 
ing the following: Alexandria-car, 
Brattlesden-car, Bobtail-car, Buffet- 
car, Camel-car, Hand-car, Horse-car, 
Jaunting-car, Juggernaut-car, L-car, 
Street-car, Tram-car. 

Caravan.—An English vehicle of 
the 16th century. Adams, in his 
‘* English Pleasure Carriages,’ p. 44, 
says: ‘Spenser, in his ‘Faery 
Queen,’ uses the words, Wagon, 
Coche and Charat. Long wagons for 
passengers nud goods, afterwards 
called caravans, were introduced, 
though of somewhat clumsy con- 
struction, to accommodate them to 
the badness of the roads and the 
number of persons they carried.” 

Caretta.—An ancient —_[talian 
vehicle. Characteristics unknown. 
Thrupp, in his ‘‘ History of Coach- 
es”’ (page 27), says : ‘In 1267, Charles 
of Anjon entered Naples, and bis 
queen Beatrice, rode in a curetta, 
the outside and inside covered with 


sky-blue velvet, powdered with gold- 


en lilies ; and, in 1273, Pope Gregory 
X entered Milan in a carettn.’’ Ad- 
aiuis, in his “ English Pleasure Car- 
riages,’’ pp. 29 nnd 30, says, on the 
authority of Beckham: ‘' When 
Charles of Anjou entered Naples 
(toward the end of the 13th century), 
hls queen rode in u caretla.* * * 
That these carc//as were the same 
with the cars, charvs, and latterly the 
charat, in form, though differing in 
adornment, there 
Seo further mention under ‘* Conch.” 


ix little doubt.” 
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Cartole.— More properly spelt Kar- 
iol (7. v.). 

Carpentum.—(Latin). An ancient 
Roman vehicle. Applied also to a 
modern vehicle, invented b, Duvid 
Davies, which had ao short existence 
in England abont half a century ayo. 
Now obsolete. 

Carrack.—From the Latin, carrus, 
a car, applied to a ship of burden. 
We would suggest the propriety of 
adopting this as 1 class-name for any 
large, covered baggage-wagon. 

Carreta.—Portuguexe, equivalent 
for the English term Gun.-carriage. 

Carretela.—A kind of two-horse, 
oovered hack used in Manilla, P. 1. 

Carriage.—Derivation. From thie 
Latin, carrus. Equivalents : French, 
voiture, German, wagen, ‘The term 
‘‘oarriage’”’ is generic, nnd, strictly 
speaking, includes all wheeled ve- 
hicles ; but, in a restricted sense, it 
is applied to four-wheeled pleasure 
vehicles of the medium and heavy 
grades, ns distinguished from carts, 
buggies and light phaetons. Techni- 
cally the year which is supported by 
the wheels and upon which the body 
is hung. 

Carriagem. (Portnyuese). General 
term applied to any kind of wheeled 
vehicle, for either pleasure or buni- 
ness Purposes. 

Carri-Coche. —-Menning ; 
A primitive form of two. 


Curt. 
coach. 
wheeled passenger veliclo used in 
Buenos Ayres. Adams, in lino! Rie. 
lish Pleasure Carriages,” p. 16, says, 
“The Carri-Coche conmats of a close 
framed body, painterl and lined, with 
sliding plisses, and oa door to open 
behind, the whole suspenled on bony 
braces or twintod cords of utiunned 
hide. When used in towns, it isin 
tended to be drwn by one on two 
horses, with » postillion, amd te oarrs 
mix Perrobs, three cm on bitiles, Dadee aan 


omnibus,” 
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Carrinho. (Portuguese). Diminu- 
tive of carro, n vehicle ; generally ap- 
plied to a cart. 

Carriole.--A provincial style of 
cart for passenger use, peculiar to 
the North of France. This word 
would seem to be applied to the Da- 
nish Kariol or Curiole, though the ve- 
hicles themselves are quite different. 

Carro.—VPortuguese term applied 
generally to nny kind of wheeled ve- 
hicle, for either pleasure! or business 
purposes. Diminutives, carrinho and 
carrocim (q. U.). 

Carroca.—Portuguese term long 
applied to a primitive form of uncov- 
ered wagon. 

Carrocio. ~(Italian). A four-wheel 
war-car used by the Florentines, cor- 
responding to the Israelitish ark. It 
bore aloft on » mast the city’s stand - 
ard and a crucifix; was painted ver- 
milion, and drawn by two, four, or 
six bullocks, covered with 
cloths. 

Carrocim.—Porvuguese term, di- 
minutive of carro, x vehicle, applied 
generally to xmall pleasure vehicles. 

Carro De Boes.-The primitive ox- 
cart peculiar to the Azores Island:, 
described thus in Walker's ‘The 
Azores,”” page 279; ‘A relic of the 
pust may occasionally be seen, anid 
more often heard, in the rough conn- 
try parts, probavly introduced and 
used in Portugal by the Komans. 
They consist of a solid flat frame- 
work of strong woud, with ponderous 
pole, all in one. The linchpin, als« 
of wood, being not too firmly wedged, 
and fixed into the center of the two 
equally soli wheels (also as solid 
and heavy as the stone discs still 
used in the Central provinces of In. 
dia), and revolving with them, makes 
an indescribable creaking noise heard 
far and wide. There Luso-Romano 
carts are always drawn by two or 
more oxen, yoked by menns of x 


scarlet 
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heavy wooden frame, and they w 
said to like the singing noise of thy 
vehicle. Round the floor of the car 
are placed uprights which support a 
‘wattled structure holding the con. 
tents, and in these receptacles heary 
loads of grain and prodnce of 
kinds are carried. 

Carruca.—From the Latin, carry, 
An ancient Roman vehicle. 

Carrus,—Obsolete, An 
Roman vehicle. 

Carrvall.—A New England provin. 
cinlism for a Rockaway having ow. 
tain quarters ; undoubtedly a simply 
descriptive term indicating its cap. 
city as a family carriage. Webster's 
derivation from Cario/e would seem 
remote and improbable. 

Cart. French, charrette ; German, 
Aarren. Littré suggests that this is 
an old Celtic word. Its application 
toa humble vehicle might have hid 
den and preserved it during the iz 
vasions of Latin and Norman-Fren& 
nomenclature. A term properly ap. 
plied to two-wheeled vehicles, to par. 
ticularize their simple or primitive 
construction and use, as distinguished 
from more elaborately built carriages. 
Even the Dog-cart (y. v.), mow aa 
aristocratic sportiny vehicle, is of 
humble orivin, und the Whitechapd 
Cart, Surrey Cart, ete., show equal 
simplicity in) constrnetion. Morn 
commonly applied to vehicles used 
for busine-s purposes, x Grocer Cart, 
Tip Cart, Water Cart. etc. The ap 
plication of the term Cart to a four. 
Wheel vehicle (properly n wagon) is 
not to be recommended. 

Cart, Vewport Pagnel!—Local name 
for x variety of plensure cart built at 
Canterbury, Eng. 

Cart, Pony -A small-sized pleasure 
cart, adapted for use with a small- 
sized horse. 

Cart, Sedan—See note under Se 
dan Chair. 
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Carts, .Wisee/lancous-.Vhere are 
numerous compounds formed with 
the word Cart, most of which are 
more or less self-descriptive, includ- 
ing the following: Butcher-cart, 
Cape-cart, Coal-cart, Curate-cart, 
Dairy-cart, Dump-cart, Go-curt, 
Hand-cart, Hay-cxrt, Hose-cart, Ice- 
cart, Market-cart, Milk-cart, Mule- 
cart, Nichtsoil-cart, Ox-cart, Push- 
cart, Scrap-cart, Tax-cart, Tip-cart, 
To-cart, Water-cart, etc., (y. v-). 

Catafalyue or Catafatco.—Itnlian, 
catafalco, meaning a scaffold or can- 
opy- A funeral-car with open sides. 
and usually decorated with paintings 
and sculpture, used in funeral so- 
lemnities. 

Catalonian Cart,-A locut vehicle. 
of primitive construction, peculiar to 
Catalonia, Spain. 

Chair.—Old French form of the 
word Chaise (y. v.). 

Chair. -An English term, allied to 
the word Chaise, bnt evidently not 
its equivalent. in popular use during 
the middle and latter part of the 18th 
century, in both England and Amer- 
ica. Thus, in the New-York /s¢- 
Boy, of June 4 1750, we find the fol- 
lowing: ** Last Friday agreat Horse 
Race was run on Hampstead Plains for 
nr considerable wager, which enyaved 
the Attention of so many of this City, 
that upwards of 70 Chairs and Chaises 
were carried over the Ferry from 
hence the Day before; besides a far 
yreater Numberof Horses; and it was 
thonght that the Number of Horses 
on the plains at the Race far exceed- 
ed a Thousand.’ ‘That the fwe 
terms were not equivalents is shown 
by the frequent occurrence of notices 
like the following (see /os/-/oy, May 
28, 1744): ‘To be sold, ‘Three Rid- 
ing Chairs nnd asingle Horse Chaise,” 
but what the distinction was we do 
not know, Stratton, in his ** World 
on Wheels,” page 41), under the de- 


~ 


partinent of ‘*America,’’ presents un 
enyraving entitled; ‘*The Chair of 
1790 ;’’ but it is a trne Chaise. 


Chair, /cee—A chair on runners, 
with handle at the rear, to be pushed 
on the ice by a skater. 

Chair, Rolling—A chair, mounted 
on four wheels, and pushed from he- 
hind byaman. These Rolling Chairs 
have come largely into use of late in 
exhibitions and fairs. They are the 
modern equivalents of the old Frenc) 
Brouettes (vy. 7.), and might properly 
be so enlled. 

Chair, Sedan -Named uafter— the 
Italian town of Sedan (now French), 
where these chairs were first intro. 
duced in 1490. ‘The best known type 
of Chaise-d-Portenrs (7. v.). 

Chatse. — Derivation: French, 
chaise, corrupted from = chaire 5 trom 
the Latin ca/Aedra, x chur or seat. 
The oldest Chaise of which we find 
mention was little more than no seat 
or chair mounted on wheels, and 
drawn by 2 single horse. ‘Phe term 
was applied, later on, to a yreat vari. 
ety of vehicles Int always confined 
to the two-wheel class, with the ex- 
ception of the Post-Chaise, anil this 
was originally a two-wheel vehicle, 
which retained its old mame when 
mounted on four wheels. (See Post 
Chaise). Chaises have ustmily de- 
pended on the elasticity of the shatts 
instead of springs, and the yroup ot 
Chaises known in Magland a century 
or more ayo, as Whiskies, Chiatrs, 
ote., oftentimes had this: chiuieteris. 
tic. ‘This trait renehoed later a pliise 
of development in the wroup of two. 
Wheel vehicles known as thee New- 
Mnglind or Boston Chiise. fa this 
type, Which Oliver: Wendell Pbolnies 
Haas renmderod: fatmous on li poeta: 
The Wonderful One-hoss Shay,” 
the bowly Wis lute by brnees fren 


the shafts, whiede Were ehomesuted come 
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bent upward wax to form a xpriny 
at the back of the vehicle. 

Chaise de Fardin.—English eyuive- 
lent, Garden. Chair. A light chair, 
with either two or four wheels, simi- 
lar to thoxe now frequently used by 
invalids, intended to be drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

Chaise-a-Porteurs.—Contracted to 
Porte-Chaise. A French term, mean- 
ing literally, ‘schair by porters,’ sy- 
nonymous with the English term, 
Sedan-Chair (7. v.). 

Chais:, Quaker—An old form of 
Chaise, known as the Grasshopper- 
Chaise Whisky, which Felton, in his 
‘* Treatise on Carriages and Harness ”’ 
(1794) describes as follows: All the 
framings form an agreeably connec- 
ted line ; it being exactly on the same 
principle as the Whisky, which was 
built from them, having the springs 
‘in the same way fixed to the axletree 
and the body united with the car- 
riage, but only different in its shape ; 
the framing of the body being much 
wider, shows more panel, which ex- 
tends to the shafts at the corners, 
and is arched up in an agreeable 
form between the bearings. They 
have a more solid appearance than 
the Whisky, and are on that account 
preferred by most persons, and in 
particular by those called Quakers, 
and for that reason are by some called 
Quaker Chaises, and by others Ser- 
pentine or Sweeped-bottom Chaises. ” 

Chaise, Roulante—This French 
term, meaning literally ‘‘a rolling 
chair,” was the name of a vehicle 
used about a century and a half ago 
in the courts of Europe, being used 
for short trips across the courtyards, 
from palace to palace, by the conrtiers 
and maids of honor. 

Chamulcus.—An ancient Roman ve- 
hiole. 

Char-a- Bancs.—Derivation: French 
meaning literally, a vehicle with 
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benches or loay seats. A member 
of the Phaeton family. A term de- 
scriptive in general of the class of 
vehicles with seats arranged length. 
wise, in contradistinction from those 
with seats facing the horse. Nearly 
equivalent to the English term Wag. 
onet (y. 7.)- 

Charat.—An uncient car used in 
Itely and France. See mention un- 
der “ Caretta.” 

Chare or Car.—Old English forms 
of the Chair, Chaire or Chaise 
(7. v-). 

Charette. — Local Pennsylvania 
term. A variety of Village-cart. 

Chartot.—Derivation : Old English 
chare: Old French char , Latin, car- 
rus, n Vehicle. A member of the 
Coach family. 

I. In the classic sense, the term 
Chariot describes an ancient vehicle 
used in war and racing, or for fune- 
rals and other public occasions. These 
ancient chariots were known as the 
Biga (two-horse), Triga, Quadriga, 
etc., up tothe Decemjuga (ten horse) 
according to the number of horses 
with which they were driven. 

Il. Probably the first use for the 
term Chariot 1s applied to a pleasure 
carriige was during the reign of 
Queen Anne. when the French Coupé 
came int common use in England, 
and the fashion of dubbing every- 
thing with classic titles caused it to 
be called the Chariot. The body of 
the Chariot was very nearly like that 
of the modern Coupé or Brougham. 
but as built in that day it was hung 
very high, with large wheels, mach 
dished, and with a long and heavy 
perch. 

The Chariot was always accompe- 
nied by footmen, who were, in fact, 
highly necessary, even with folding 
steps to assist passengers, especially 
ladies to ascend or «lescend a distance 
of some four or five feet. The Char- 
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iot has since been superseded by the 
Brougham and the modern Coupé, al- 
though it is still te be seen in large 
numbers in London at drawing-room 
receptions und court levées, and is 
still built. with the modifications of 
modern inventions and mechanical 
improvements, by the leadiny, build- 
ers of London, Paris and New York, 
and used as n court or dress carriage. 
Its use in these democratic times, 
however. has robbed it of much of its 
former glory, the ponderous and gor- 
~vous footman being dispensed with, 
a couple of ornamental straps being 
substituted, crossed at its back in 
mute token of their departed grand- 
eur, but sometimes the hummer-cloth 
is still retained as a last desperate 


effort to cling to its aristocratic past. 
Chartot, 


Dermeuse See ~~ Dor- 
meuse.” 
Chariot, Gala—A state carringe, 


characterized by high deyree of orna- 
mentation, common in Europe during 
the last three centuries. 
Caariot, Sedan —See 
Sedan Chair. 
Charioles. 


mote under 
-A provincial term.quite 
common to the Southern States, now 
nearly obsolete, common in the 
United States during the early purt of 
the present century, which was ap- 
plied to a vehicle resembling the Ex- 
tension-top Phaeton of to-day. 

Chariots, Scviie—Ancient 
cal vehicles. 


histori- 


Charvolant.—A curious four-wheel- 
ed vehicle. with kite attachment, in- 
tended to be impelled by the force of 
the wind. Patented in England in 
1826, by Col. Viney and G. Pocock. 

Chatelaine.—Derivation unknown. 
Title applied by A. T. Demarest & 
Co., of New York, to a miniature 
form of Stanhope Gig. 

Chihuahua Wagons.—A \ocal term 
for a peculiar style of Mexican travel- 
iny wagons of henvy build. 
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Child’s Carriage.—Same us Baby 
Carriage or Perambulator. See the 
latter. 

Chilese Car.—A primitive form of 
eart used in Chili. 


Cistum.—A two-wheeled Roman 
vehicle. 
Circus wagon.—An ornamented 


wagon used by circuses, for purposes 
of payeant, 

Clarence.--Derivation : Named in 
honor of the Duke of Clarence. A 
member of the coach family. His- 
tory: A reaction naturally followed 
the popular demand for democratic 
simplicity.compactness and economy, 
which was appeased in 1839 by the 
brougham, und x number of efforts 
were made to restore the dignity of 
its predecessor, the chariot. One of 
these was an attempt on the part of 
Bulwer, the novelist, to initiate a 
style of brougham retaining the ham- 
mer cloth and footman’s board; this 
was a failure, but another was more 
successful, nmely, that which result- 
ed in the vehicle known to-day as the 
Clarence, introduced in London 
about 1840, which remuined in fashion 
as & private carriaye until a very re- 
cent period, when it pnssed into the 
hands of the hackmen. Its decadence 
is clearly shown by the fact that only 
one Clarence was displayed at the 
Paris Exposition, 1878. The Clar- 
ence is an extra large coupé, having 
& semi-circular front glass, paneled 
or glass quarters, seats four passen- 
gers inside, hung on full elliptic 
springs or elliptic springs infront, 
elliptic and ( springs behind, and al- 
ways Without perch. See ‘* Coupé,” 

Crock Wagon.—See “Jolt Wagon.” 

Clothes Basket.—General term fup- 
phed in England to phaetons, with 
wickerwork or basket bodies. Nick- 
naine applied by the London Dai/y 
Telegraph to the Ralli-Car (7. @.). 

Chrystal, or Chrystal Cab,-—A pub. 
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lic conveyance with ylass sides, in- 
troduced in New York City about 
1876, by A. 8S. Dodd, of Dodd’s Ex- 
press Company. Its popularity was 
of short duration. 

Coach. —Equivalents: coche, French; 
German, Aulsche. Etymology and 
history: Nearly all writers on car- 
riage history have attempted to dis- 
cover the origin of the Coach, and 
these generally agree in tracing it to 
the Gypsy Magyars, who traveled 
about in their vehicles, and in fact 
lived in them, even sometimes 
using them as barricades of defense 
when attacked. This theory is sup. 
ported by the derivation of the word 
Coach, which the best authorities, 
headed by Littré ascribe to the Hun- 
garian, Aocs, the name of a small 
town in that country, where Coaches 
are supposed to have been first in- 
vented or used. Littré quotes Avila, 
as having written in 1553: ‘‘A covered 
Chariot, called in Hungary » Coach ; 
the name and invention are from 
that country.” Littré suggests that 
the original spelling of the word 
may have been moditied by the Ital- 
ian cocchio, the name «f a ‘ water 
coach ’’ or sort of barge. 

All histories, dictionaries, prints, 
etc., agree in applying the term Coach 
to the first use of Coach suspension. 
Roubo, in his detailed and thorough 
treatise on ‘‘Joinery,’’ one volume 
of which relates entirely to coach- 
building, applies the term coches to 
distinguish the first suspended ve- 
hicles ; while the non-suspended cars 
which had preceded the coches were 
called carosses. This distinction be- 
tween the one group of words derived 
from the Latin carrus, and the other 
group derived from the Hungarian 
Kocz, appears to have prevailed gen- 
erally through France, England, Spain 
and Italy, and to have served to dis- 
tinguish wheel vehicles in general 
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and suspended vehicles in purticular, 
Thus the terms char, chariet, Carella, 
cartetla, charol, carosse. and even the 
modern term carriage and chariot, 
have an application compatible with 
the meaning of their rvot, and whol. 
ly general in character; while the 
term Coach and its equivalents jn 
other languages are restricted to 4 
particular specie of vehicles. kg. 
pecially is this noticeable in the 
latest application of the word Coach 
to the Four-in-hand Drag, which is 
peouliarly identified with the original 
Coach suspension. Through all its 
changes the conch identifies itself 
with the idea of suspension, and in 
it we recognize at all times the same 
essential type «of aristocracy, the 
same Office of secluding from the yal. 
yar gaze, und in this unity we find 
the key to its character and the chan. 
ves it has undergone. 

Mechanical Development: The 
earliest Couch of which we have relj. 
able information, namely, thut in 
which Louis XIV entered Paris about 
1650, was suspended by short braces 
extending from upright pillars or 
posts to the corners of the body; 
when modified !ater by the influence 
of the Berlin, these braces were made 
to pass clear under the bocly ; and, by 
successive developments, the perch 
was vradually curved until it assumed 
the forms known as ‘‘swan-neck” 
and ‘‘crane-neck.” Afterward came 
the idea of bending and giving a little 
spring to the wooden pillars to which 
the braces were attached ; from this 
movement originated a series of im- 
provements which resulted in the 
‘*S-spriny,’’ afterward in the ‘“ whip- 
spring,” and finally in the ‘’ C-spring” 
of to-day. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments in the construction of 
coaches consisted in framing the 
boot intw the body ; this change 0c- 
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curred in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. Another important 
change followed the invention of el- 
liptic springs in 1804, by Obadiah 
Elliot, of England ; and later, that of 
platform springs, which led to the 
abandonment of the perch. 

The above-named modifications 
and developments have gradually 
brought the Coach to the forms in 
which we now find it; these are 
various, including the ‘‘full-paneled 
private Coach,” the ‘‘glass-front 
Coach,” the ‘‘State Ooach” (g. v-), 
the ‘‘Stage Coach”’ (g. v.), and the 
‘‘Four-in-hand Coach, or Drag”’ 
(7. Us). 

Coach.and-Four, or Coach-and-Six. 
—Self-descriptive. A Coach driven 
with a four-in-hand or six-in-hand 
team. 

Coach, Cardinal’s—A State Coach, 
intended for the use of a Cardinal, its 
distinguishing characteristics being 
that it is painted red. 

Coach, Concord—A thoroughbrace 
Coach of substantial build, for travel- 
ing or hotel use. Named from Con- 
cord, N. H., where they have been 
built for many years by the Abbots 
and the Downings. 

Coach, Flying -In 1754, a company 
of merchants in Manchester,England, 
started a new vehicle called the ‘‘Fly- 
ing Coach,’”’ which seems to have 
earned its designation by the fact 
that it proposed to travel at the rate 
of four or five miles an hour. The 
proprietors, at the commencement, 
issued the following remarkable pros- 
pectus: ‘¢ However incredible it may 
appear, this coach willactunlly (barring 
accidenta) arrive in Londonin four and 
a-half days after leaving Manches- 
ter.”” Threo years afterwards, Liver- 
pool established another of these 
“flying machines on steel springs,’ 
as the nowspapers of the period called 
them, which was inteuded to cclipse 


the Manchester one in tho matter of 
speed. * * * Sheffield and Leeds 
followed with their respective ‘‘ Fly- 
ing Coaches ;’ and before the last 
century closed, the whole of them had 
acquired the respectable velocity of 
eight miles an hour.—[(Quoted from 
Chamber’s ‘‘ Book of Days,’’ Vol. 2, 
page 228.] These ‘‘ Flying Coaches” 
were the precursors of tho first mail 
coach tested in accordance with the 
plan of John Palmer, which ran from 
London to Bristol on August 8, 1784, 
starting at 8 a. M., and reaching its 
des‘ination at 1l p.m. The benefits 
to the public quickly became muani- 
fest, und the government entered into 
a contract with Palmer, engaging to 
give him two and a-half per cent. on 
the saving effected in mail transinis- 
sion. This saving soon amounted to 
£20,000 a year, but Parliament de- 
clined to fulfill the bargain, and 
mude Palmer a grant of £50,000 in- 
stead. 

Coach, Four-in-Hland—A heavy, 
four-horse Coach. History : ‘The use 
of Four-in-hand Conches has ulter- 
nated during the last century between 
business and plensure.  ‘* Driving 
Four-in-hand,’’ says Mr. Sidney, 
‘‘ became a real fashion when George, 
tho Prince of Wales, patronized it 
and made four-horse Couches one of 
the attractions of his rosidence at 
Brighton.” Since that time (ubout 
1800), it has been in and out of 
fashion a number of times, Tho firet 
Four-in-hand association, known 1s 
the “ Benson Driving Club,” was or- 
ganized in London in 1807. ‘The 
‘*Four-borse Club,’’ sometimes er- 
roncously called the | Pour-in-hand 
Club,” was founded aw your liter, 
1808, and broke up about Isz6. Do 
1838, the Richmond Driving Club” 
was founded, lasting, however, but 
a short time, In iso6, the pres 
ent * Four-in-land Club" of Loudon 
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was formed ; and in 1870, a second 
English driving association, the pres- 
ent ‘‘ Coaching Club,’’ was organized. 
In 1875, the movement was intro- 
duced in the United Statcs by the 
formation of the present ‘‘ Coaching 
Club,”’ having its headquarters in 
New York. Seo ‘‘Coach, Mail,” and 
**Coach, Regulation.” 

Coach, Gala—A state carriage, char- 
acterized by high degree of ornamen- 
tation, common in Europe during the 
last three centuries. 

Coach, Hammercloth—A coach hav- 
ing its driver’s seat provided with a 
hammercloth covering. 

Coach, Mai/—So named in the days 
when traveling Coaches carried the 
mails. History: The English mails 
were first sent by conch in 1784, at 
the instance. of J. Palmer, in whose 
honor o medal was consequcntly 
struck. A procession of all the royal 
Mail Coaches took place in London 
every year on the King’s birthday ; 
and in 1824 there were twenty-seven 
of these in line. The speed attained 
at that time was ten miles an hour. 
«he mechanical features of the old 
Mail Coach wero as follows: A large, 
full-paneled body, seating six or nine 
passengers inside, with boots before 
and behind, and accommodations on 
the roof for passengers and Inggage. 
Its gear consisted of low, stout 
wheels, heavy cxles known as “ mail 
axles,” and it was at first suspended 
on thoroughbraces, and afterwards on 
telegraph springs. The Four-in-hand 
Couch, or Drag, is the modern devel. 
opment of the old Mail Coach, adap- 
ted for private use. 

Coach-Omnibus.—-A public vehicle 
possessing the combined characteris- 
tics of a Coach and an Omnibua(g.v.). 

Coach, Regulation—(Local.) The 
Coaching Club of New York has as- 
sumed the right to define the re. 
quirements of a true Drag or Gen‘le- 
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man’s load Cvoach, adupting ng ‘ 
stundiny the most approved of : 
lish design ; and no person iy admit. 
ted to membership unless hig Coach 
comes up to this standard, known ng 
the ‘Regulation Pattern,” With 
perch, roof-seats, an outlines not 
too far removed from those of the old 
Mail Coach. 

Coach, Salisbury-Koot--4 Coach 
characterized by the fc ature named, 

Coach, Stage—The traveling Conck 
jeculiar to the ante-railway period, 
driven with four or six horses. 80 
called because journeys in those days 
were accomplished by successive 
stayes, aftcr each of which the horses 
were invariably changed, and oc. 
casionally the Coach as well. Still 
used where railways have not been 
introduced. 

Coach, State-—-A coach used in 
Europe by royalty and persons of 
high official positicn, (istinguished 
by being drawn by six or more horsee. 
With postillions, outriders, and 
numerous footmen and attendants 
The bodies of such Coaches, most of 
which were built at least half a cen- 
tury ago, are often elaborately carved, 
gilded, and painted by eminent 
artists. They have a hammercloth 
driving-seat, footmen’s board, open 
quarters decorated by costly curtains, 
and their suspension is generall; 
primitive, with long braces, giving 
their ponderous bodies a swaying 
motion very uncomfortable to the oe- 
cupants. State Coaches are almost 
unknown in America, 

Coachee.—An American vehicle, 
now no longer built, which was highly 
popular in the Southern States from 
1840 to 1860. It was mainly charac- 
terized by suspension upon iron 
loops, both back and front, and a 
body similar to that of a Curtain- 
quarter Coach, with a detached driver's 
seat and a rear foot board, but with- 
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out corner-pillars, the ends of the top 
being supported by iron branches 
extending from the seat back to the 
top and corne!s. 

Coachee-Kockaway.—A variety of 
Rockaway modeled after the Coachee 
(y. v.). 

Cob Cart, or Cob Phaeton.- A small- 
sized vehicle, adapted for use with a 
cob or small horse. Usually dis- 
tinguished from a Pony Cart or Pony 
Phaeton, from being less aristocratic 
in its appointments. 

Coal.-Box Buggy. - Applied to 4 
class of Buggies, partly cut down at 
front and rear, and 80 pamed from o 
fancied resemblance in shape to the 
ordinary grocer’s coal-box. The suc- 
cessor of the Yacht Buggy, being the 
result of an attempt to introduce & 
radical change, and produce n wagon 
less sporting-like in its character. It 
was made with the body very high 
behind—about ten inches—and cut 
down at the front as low 18 possible, 
leaving only the sill. It had a 
straight, syuare dash, and was feD- 
erally made without a top. It was 
designed by James W. Lawrence, of 
Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, 


New York, about 1862, and was first. 


introduced as ‘The Gentleman's 
Wagon,” under which title it wus ad- 
vertised in the public prints. This 
induced a rival house to jdtroduce 
similar Buggy and advertise it 6 
‘The Conl-box,” intended jn derision 
of the name used by the inventor. 
Coal Carriage, Moore's — See 
‘«Moore’s High- Wheel Conch,” 
Coal-Sautle Buggy.— An old variety 
af conl-box Bugyy- 
Cocking Cart.—An Eng 
of Sporting-Cart, originally designed 
to accommodate fighting cocks, iD 
the same manner that the Dog-Cart, 
in its first form ws intended to 
carry hunting dogs to cover. Both 
of theno vehicles have now developed 


lish variety 


into aristocratic pleasure carts, with 
little or no trace of their extraction 
other than their numes. 

Comfortable.— 'Vorm applied in 
Austrian to a one-horse open hack- 
carringe, accommodating one to three 
passengers. 

Conestoga-Wagon. — A primitive 
form of six-horse traveling wagon 
first introduced in 1794 by the Con- 
estoga pike-rond of Pennsylvania, the 
first turnpike constructed in America. 
Afterward supplanted by railways. 

Concord Buggy. A side-spring, 
three-perch Buggy; with body cut 
down low, front and back, the origi- 
nal of the family of side-spring 
wirons. Named from Concord, 
N. H., where first built. 

Conveniency.—An old glans 
for Coach. ‘The first nse of it known 
to us occurs in Seott’s Waverly Nov- 
els. See also Stratton’s * World on 
Wheels,” prge 408, where the fol- 
lowing apponrs ; “This latter gontle- 
wn (Robert Murray), who belonged 
to the Society of Friends, and resided 
on Murray Hill (Now-York City), 
near tho place of this writing, in © 
measure to avoid the seandal of being 
thought proud and vainglorious in 
an ago when conches were treated 


scorn called his meoroly a 
to the amuse- 


term 


with 
‘Jeathern convenience, 
ment of ‘the world’s people.’ ” 

Conveyance. _Perivation, from tho 
Latin through French. A general 
term, oveD more comprehensive (han 
vehicle, applicable to anything used 
to convey eithor passenpers OF freight 
including carringes, Wagons, ruilway- 
onrn, Sedan-chair, barrows, drags, 
balloons, ot., ote. 

Copaicut.— Origin unknown, but 
evidently & varintion of the term 
Copicntt (7 v.)- Mochanicnl charac- 
teristics the sume. 

Copicutl. -A amall compnet Phact- 
on with two nonty ; the back sent 
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shuts down as a lid, and the buck 
end of the body slunts forward from 
the- bottom bur. 

Coracle.—Welsh term for a light, 
rouni, wicker bout. Suggested by 
The J/ub for wpplication to a round 
bodied basket phneton. 

Carbillard.—Modern French for 
Acarse. When Roubo wrote, in 1771, 
it was applied to a primitive form 
of curtain-quarter Coach, of which 
he snys; ‘‘These Coaches are the 
most ancient of French vehicles of 
which the form is accurately known 
to us.”’ 

Corning Buggy or Corning Wagon.— 
A modernized form of Coal-box Bug- 
gy, with cut-down front, deep sides 
and molded panels on both body and 
seat ; it is hung on either side-bars 
or elliptic springs. When made with 
a close top, it forms a convenient 
Physician’s Phaeton. This form of 
Buggy belongs to the border line be- 
tween the Square-box and Coal-box 
patterns, having 2 square-box body, 
with that part of the side-punels for- 
ward of the seat cut away. It has no 
Stanhope-pillar, but is always made 
with » top. It was first built by 
Brewster & Co., of Broome-st., New- 
York, in 1875 ; and it was so named 
because the first of the pattern was 
sold to Erastus Corning, of Albany, 
N.Y. 

Costermonger's-Cart. — Derivation, 
from costard a kind of apple; and 
monger, seller. Originally en apple- 
seller’s cart ; now applied in England 
generally, to the carts of itinerant 
‘peddlers. 

Coupe. — (Pronounced cou-pay). 
From the French coupe, cut, signify- 
ing a Coach cut in two. A member 
of the Coach family. The tern .oupe 
technically describes all the forms of 
cutting down Coach bodies, but it 
has finally become identified with one 
of the vehicles thus cut down, which 
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we describe below. History; An im 
portant era in the history of CULrriuge 
is preserved by this word. Whil 
one form of cutting down the Coag! 
body originated with the Germans 
and has come down to us in the Lan 
dau and Landaulet, another systey 
of cutting down originated with th 
French, and is described by the ter; 
Coupé. When the Berlin was nay 
uralized in France, it was there er 
down in many ways, with a view { 
greater elegince of shape, and super 
or compactness and convenience, 
was cut longitudinally and latitud, 
nally ; it was halved and quartered ; 
the front cut off, the top cut off, and 
in fact it was coupe’d in every manny 
which fashion could devise. Thus 
Roubo informs us (1771) that, to ren 
der the Berlin lighter, they have beer 
coupe’d close to the door in front, i) 
such a manner that the front doo) 
pillar becomes the front corner-pilla 
this carriage thus treated, is call 
the Carosse-Coupe or Berlingot;t 
body of this vehicle correspond 
with that of the Coupé of to-da 
When the Berlin was cut in halv 
longitudinally, the resulting vehic 


.was called the ‘ Vis-a-vis” (¢. v.), 


which form it accommodated ty 
persons only, facing each oth 
When the process of Coupeing was ci 
ried still further, and the Vis.a-vis w 
also cut down latitudinally (with t! 
same result as cutting the Caros: 
Coupe or Berlingot longitudinal: 
the Berlin was so dismember 
that but one-quarter of it remaine 
this vehicle, accommodating one p: 
senger only, was appropriately call 
a ‘* Desobligeant’ or *‘ Disobliger” 

v.), whose equivalent was afterwa 
known in England as the Post-Chai 

The Carrosse-Coupe or Berlingot, wk 
first used for travel, was culled 
‘* Diligence,"’ on account of the sp 

at which it performed the jour 
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from Paris to Calais, whose equiva- 
lent was afterward known in England 
as the Chariot. Roubo also tells us 
tbat the ‘‘Diligence” was Coupe'd, 
and became the ‘‘ Diligence-Coupe” or 
“ Diligence Coupee en birouche,” the 
coupeing in this instance being the 
removing of a portion of the front 
panel, allowing the roof to remain 
supported by the door-pillars. 

Modern applications : In France 
the term Coupe hus in modern times 
widened in significance, and is ap- 
plied, I, to the front boot of tho 
modern Diligence ; II, to the front 
compartment of n railway conch ; and 
ILI, is used as the class-name for the 
vehicles knuwn in Anerica as Coupes 
and Broughams. In England, the 
term Coupé has never been used to 
any extent, although they borrowed 
from the French one of the early 
forms of the Coupé, which they have 
retained to this day under the maine 
of Chariot, and a later and more coM- 
pact form under the name of Brough- 
nM. 

In America, the mames 
and Brougham were formerly 
synonymously : but there is a grow- 
Ing tendency to distinguish between 
the two, by applying the term Jrough- 
am to that class of peculiarly English 
build, small, low-hung, and having 
a straight-front without child's-sent ; 
while the term Coupé is applied to 
having » ciroular or 
nnd a hinged 
g suf- 


Coupe 
used 


the larger class, 
curved front glass, 
child’s-sent. When the latter i 
ficiently large to admit of jntroducing 
a full framed sent in place of o hinged 
child’s-sent, thus giving four permn- 
nent sittings inside, it becomen > Clar- 
ence (y. v.)- 

Coupe-Dorsay. _ Contracted to“Dor- 
Bay’’ (y. v-). 

Coupe, Double-Suspension—Other- 
wise known ns Dorsny (y--¥-)- 

Coupe-Rockaway.—ee ‘Rockaway 


Coupelet.—Derivation : Diminutive 
of Coupé. A member of the Conch 
family. A Coupé modified by substi- 
tuting » Cnléche top for paneled 
top ; and differing from a Landaulet 
in having no standing front. This 
vehicle would b3 more precisely de- 
scribed by the term Barouchet (y. ¥.)- 

Covina.—A form of heavy war- 
chariot, provided with acythes, used 
by the ancient Britons. The word is 
said to be of Celtic origin. See also 
‘¢ Essedum.” (Note. Should not 
this word be spelled Covinum?). 

Crab.—Slung term applied in 
America to a pattern of bicycle with 
the small wheel placed foremost. 

Crios.---A Greek war engine-—-0 bat- 
am mounted on wheels. 


tering © 
Cart.—An English variety 


Curate 
of Pleasure curt. 

Curricle.—Derivation : from the 
Latin curricula, the name of an 
oman vehicle. This name 
was applied in England during the 
last century to the Gig of that day 
as turned ont by the dandies of the 
nd it differed from the Gig 
he extra eluboratenoss and 
splendor of its appointments, which 
luded two horses, united by a me- 
nding from the harness 

silvor-mounted 
or follo'ved by 
tor n time, econi- 


ancient R 


period, a 
only in t 


inc 
tallic bar exte 
pads supporting " 
and preceded 


pole, 

mounted prooms. Af 
mical .reasons prevuiled, and at some 
sacrifice of contour and elogance, tho 
horses of the grooms were dispens:d 


with, and the lntter were provided 
for by the addition of # sort of 
ruinble behind the Curricle. which 
was not without use in balancing tho 
pole and taking the weights from tho 
packs of the horses. ‘I'he most oriii- 
pal Curriclo of tho last contury—- 
puilt at the order of Romeo Contos 

was mule of copper, in the shape of 
a nattilus shell. Count D’Orsny wis 
the Inst dandy who diove # Curricle 
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in London, and he sent the costly, 
neck-breaking, magnificent carriage 
out offashion. Mechanically, like the 
Gig of that day as well as of our own 
time, it consisted of a Victoria body, 
with a falling top, two wheels, and 
hung on C-springs. 

Cutter.—A two passenger sleigh, 
without rumble, and driven with one 
or two horses ; divided, according to 
shape, into two classes, named “* Port- 
land Cutters ’’ and ‘‘Albany Cutters,’’ 
The Albany or Swell-body Cutter was 
first introduced by James Goold, of 
Albany N. Y., in 1816. Straight- 
side Cutter was introduced by Peter 
Kimball, of Bryant’s Pond Me., in 
1817, and soon became a successful 
rival, Both patterns have been gradu- 
ally developed from rude prototypes. 

Cutter, Dexter —A light pattern of 
Portland Cutter popularized by R. M. 
Stivers, of New York City. Named 
after the celebrated trotting-horse. 

Cycle.—Derivation : From Greek, 
probably through the Latin, meaning 
a circle or disc, and hence a wheel. 
Later applied to a peculiar form of 
vehicle; and, still more recently, 
used in compounds describing vari- 
ous forms of velocipedes including 
Unicycle, Bicycle and Tricycle (¢. v.). 
See also Velocipede. 


D 


Daumont, A La.—Driven by out- 
riders or jockeys, the carriage having 
no coach-box or driving-seat, a small 
box called a coffre being substituted 
upon the front gearing. Appended 
to the class names of various vehicles, 
as Coach A la Daumont, Coupé a la 
Daumont, etc, Four horses are em- 
ployed, with two jockeys, and gener- 
ally two footmen behind. This 
method of driving was ‘ntroduced in 
France under Napoleon I., by an ec- 
centric noble, the Duke de Dau- 


mont. 
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Decomeo, — Origin of name y 
known. An old variety of cut-und 
coal-box Buggy. 

Demi-Landau.— A half Landa 
equivalent toa Landaulet. This ter 
is much older than is generally gy 
posed, being frequently used by F, 
ton, in ‘‘ Treatise on Carriages, pn 
lished in 1796, synonymously yj 
the term Landaulet. See Felt< 
Vol. 2, page 57 and plate 29. 

Demi-Mail Phacton.—See“Phaeto 
Demi-Mail.”’ 

Democrat-Wagon,— (Local, Unite 
States.) A square-box open wagor 
similar to the buggy, but larger, wit 
two, tbhrea or four movable sea 
boards on a level, and accommodatin 
at least four, six, or eight passenger: 
So called on account of its unassur 
ing and democratic character. 

Dennett, or Dennett Gig. —A varie 
of Gig which came into use in Ex 
land during the ear'y part of t) 
century, about the same time as t 
Stanhope Gig and Tilbnry. 
feature is a variation of the St: 
hope suspension. The Stanhope 
mounted on four springs arranged 
pairs, shackled together at the en 
and precisely like the mail sprin 
whereas the Dennett has th 
springs (two at the sides and o 
cross spring behind), resembling t 
modern platform spring. The bc 
of the Dennett is similar to tkat 
the Tilbury and Stanhope (y. v.), 
which species it isa variety. A rat. 
absurd story has circulated, and 
quoted by Bridges Adams, writi' 
contemporaneously, to the effect tl. 
‘*the three springs (of the Denn 
were thus named after the three & 
Dennetts, whose elegant stage da. 
ing was 80 much in vogue about 
time the vehicle was first used.’’ 
other story, equally probable or 
probable, is told by Sidney, atts 
ting the origin of the name | 
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carriage-maker of Finsbury, named 
Bennett, whose B, at the West End 
of London, was changed to D. 
Depot-Wagon.—A square box wag- 
on, intended for both passengers and 
luggage, having a top which can be 


removed bodily, but cannot be folded 
down. 


Dexter Buggy.—A patented variety 
of buggy, chiefly characterized by its 
suspension, made by W. W. Grier, 
of Hulton, Pa. Named from the 
celebrated trotting horse. 

Diable. — Derivation: A French 
word meaning a@v:/. The name was 
applied in France, during the latter 
part of the last century, to a vebicle 
thus described by Ruobo, in his 
“TL’Art du Menuisier-Carrossier,’’ 
1771, Fig. 1, plate 212: ‘* This repre- 
sents a vehicle called the //ad/e, 
which is to the Caléche what the 
Diligence is to the Berlin ; that is to 
say, it has the front dcor-pillars cut 
away above the waist-rail.’’ As rep- 
resented in the cut referred to, it re- 
sembles the modern Coupélet. 

Diligence-Coupe, or Diligence coupe 
en birouche. See Coupé. 


Dilphramaxa, — Derivation 


un- 
known. 


A recent English pattern of 
Wagonet- Brake. 

Dioropha. —A variety of Landau in- 
vented and patented by Jas. Rock, of 
London, Eng., brought out as © nov- 
elty at the London Exhibition of 
1851. 

Desobligeant.—A variety of small 
Chaise, accommodating only one pas- 
senger, common in France in the last 
century. English equivalent, Dis- 
obliger (g.v.). This vehicle has 
been rendered historical by reason of 
humorous references to it contained 
in Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.’’ 

Disobliger.—English equivalent for 
the French Desodligeant (q- v). & 
vehicle of the last century. The 
derivation of these terms is allied to 


#5 


that of the modern Sulky, being in- 
tended to characterize their 
seated and exclusive feature. 
Dog-Cart.—History : Originally, a 
literal cart for dogs ; this variety of 
cart was first used for shooting pur- 
poscs, and carried hunting dogs. 
Felton (Vol. 2, page 90) describes an 
English Shooting Phaeton of his day 
(1796) which was a variation of the 
common Shooting Gig, and which 
Felton says ‘‘is much to be prefer- 
red’’ as ‘*being more steady and 
carrying more conveniences.’’ This 
Shooting Phaeton was intended to 
shoot from, and had conveniences for 
carrying the guns, the game, and the 
dogs. In the Shooting Gigs referred 
to, the dogs were carried in a well, 
which was provided at the sides with 
slats, giving the necessary ventilation. 
Since that day the term Dog-cart has 
been applied to a large and miscel- 
laneous class of two-wheel vehicles. 
This tendency was in part due to a 
natural desire on the part of the 
people to escape the oppressive tax 
on pleasure carriages. *' In 1843 the 
Chancellor of the English Exche- 
quer,’’ says Mr. Sidney, * desirous of 
throwing a sop to the ever-distressed 
and discontented agricultural inter- 
est, exempted all two-whecled car- 
riages not costing more than £21, 
from the assessed tax, provided the 
name of the owner was painted in 
letters, not less than four inches in 
length (nothing was said about the 
breadth) on a conspicuous part of the 
vehicle. This exemption created a 
new and large class of two-wheeled 
vehicles, which, although the exemp- 
tion has been repealed, flourish to 
this day, under the name of Dog- 
Carts, Malvern Carts, Leamington 
Carts, Wlutechapels, Norfolk Shoot- 
ing Carts. The first crop were 
actual Dog-carts, construct: «l to carry 
four persons (each pair being, instead 


one- 
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of vis-a-vis, dos-A-dos), mounted on 
very high wheels, sometimes called 
Oxford Bounders,” with ample room 
for the conveyance of docs or lug- 
gage. Long letters of attenuated 
shape made the names of the owners 
almost illegible. A bill which, duly 
receipted f.r £20 19s., satisfied the 
tax-gatherer, was followed by another 
bill for extras, in the shape of seat- 
cushions, rugs and lamps, which 
brought up the total cost to from £20 
to £30, at which prices plenty are to 
be had at the present day.” In course 
of time the original Dog-cart pattern 
was altered to conform to the require- 
ments of ordinary family use, and 
carriage makers consulted the wants 
and wishes of family customers of 
both sexes, whe, requiring a cheap 
carriage, would submit to the title of 
Dog. cart, although they kept neither 
gray-hounds nor pointers, but de- 
cidedly objected to perching on lofty 
wheels at the mercy of a stumbling 
horse. 

For them was devised an end- 
less variety of two-wheeled Carts : 
Ballesden, Leamington, N ottingham, 
Worthing, Worcester, etc.,  ete.., 
suitcd to every size of animal, from 
the curate’s pony to the reckless coach 
horse, running 80 low to the ground 
a8 to make the worst calamity of a 
tripping horse the breaking of his 
knees. Thug Dog-carts became 80 
universal that «| will send the Dog- 


Postscript to letters. 
has lately been reviewe 


cratic vehicle for gentle 
and in some 


hg the Dog- 
Cellence. 


Cart is the vehicle par ex 
Mechanical Des 





tandem), and especially adapted for 
gentlemen’s driving. It has a square. 
box body, accommodating four pas. 
sengers, the gentleman driver and 
his companion facing the horse, with 
one or two grooms sented dos-A-dog 
to them. It ig Suspended on mail 
springs, and supplied with a mo. 
chanical appliance for shifting the 
body backward or forward to balance 
the load carried. The so-called 
‘Four-wheel Dog-cart ” is properly a 
Phaeton. 

Dog-Cart—Phacton. — A Dog-cart 
transformed into a Phaeton by mount. 
ing the body upon four wheels. This 
change is a frequent one, the most 
familiar examples being those of the 
English Surrey-Cart and White. 
chapel Cart, afterwards developed by 
New-York builders into the Surrey- 
Wagon and Whitechapel-Wagon (7. 
v.). When thus chang:d, the namo 
should be changed to correspond, by 
forming a compound word introduc- 
ing the word Phaeton or Wagon. The 
term ‘‘ Four-whe2l Dog-cart ”’ 
admissible. 

Dolgusha, — 
Wagon. 


ig in- 
Russian. Hunting 


Dormeuse, or Dor meuse-Chariot.— 
From the French, meanin 
An old form of French traveling 
Chariot, much used iD ante-railway 
days throughout Europe. Its distin. 
guishing characteristic Was that it 
afforded sleeping “¢commudations, 
and thus allowed of continuous travel 
both day and night, and also prevent- 
ed the necessity of stopping en route 
at inns, which wer 

Dormeuse- 


g Sleeper. 


€ often poor. 
Chariot.— An old form of 
French traveling chariot, used in 
unte-railway days, whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic was that it offered 
sleeping accommodations. 
Dorsay.—Contraction from Coupé- 
Dorsay » and named after Count D’Or- 
Ray. A Coupé or Brougham hung 
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on four elliptic and four C-springs ; 
otherwise known as a Double-suspen- 
sion Coupé or Brougham. 

Dos-a-Dos.—A French term, meun- 
ing ‘‘back to back,” applied to a ve- 
hicle, generally a Dog-cart, wherein 
the servant’s-seat is reversed, so that 
one lazy-back serves for the two 
seats. 

DoubleeRunner.— Local New-Eng- 
land term. Two sleds, surmounted 
by a plank placed lengthwise upon 
them, with the foremost sled pivoted 
thereto for steering purposes, used for 
coasting. 

Dougherty. Wagon.— The pioneer 
traveling wagon of the Western 
Plains, in ante-railway times. Origi- 
nated in St Louis, Mo. Named after 
the builder. 

Prag.—A Four-in-hand Coach, in- 
tended for private use. See ‘‘ Coach, 
Four-in-hand.” 

Drasina.—A two-wheeled veloci- 
pede introduced from Germany into 
England in 1818. 

Dray.—A low-hung, strongly con- 
structed vehicle, having either two 
or four wheels, used for drawing 
heavy loads. 

Droitsschka.—A vehicle contempo- 
raneous with the Britzka in England 
and on the Continent—-that is, dur- 
ing the first half of the present cen- 
tury—and, as in the case of that ve- 
hicle, its name was probably derived 
from the Russian Droschke (y. v.) 
throngh the German. Adams, in his 
‘‘English Pleasure Carriages’ (p. 
232) says: ‘A Droitzschka, or, as it 
is commonly called, a Drosky, was, 
in the outset, of Russian origin, 
being, in. fact, in ite simplest form, 
an improvement on the Sledge, by 
adding springs and wheels, the single 
passenger sitting with his legs on each 
wide of the perch, as he would sit on 
ahorse. But the Droitzxchka,.as made 
in England, is a modification of the 


elliptic-spring Britzschka, by placing 
the passengers’ seat nearly at the 
level of the hind axle, and sinking 
the central part of the body below 
the level of the axle for the legs. 
This carriage can only carry two per- 
sons inside, and two on the driving- 
sent." 

Drosky.—(Also spelled Drosche, 
Droschke, Droitska and Droitzschka). 
A four-wheeled vehicle peculiar to 
Russia, of simple construction, con- 
sisting of a bench extending between 
the axles, on which the passengers 
sit astride, as on a saddle. See de- 
rivation and history under ‘‘Droit- 
zachka.”’ 

Duc.—Derivation: French for 
Duke. History: A Duc might, per- 
haps, best be defined as a Pony-Vio- 
toria; in other words, it is a cross 
between the Pony-Phaeton and the 
Victoria, and may be desoribed 
either as a Victoria reduced to the 
dimensions of a Pony-Phaeton, or a 
Pony-Phaeton having the character- 
istic of the Victoria, viz., the skeleton 
or movable boot. A Duc _ proper, 
like the Victoria, is a roynl equipage, 
and driven by outriders, and has 
properly no boot ; but, as commonly 
used, the skeleton-boot is substituted. 

Duc- Phaeton, —A Duo, driven neither 
by outriders nor by a coachman from 
the skeleton-boot, but by its occupant 
(commonly a lady), with attendant 
groom in the rumble behind, thus 
being self-driven, and hence properly 
a Phaeton. 

Dumping.Car.—A railway car with 
body so constructed that it can be 
inclined backward to asxist in empty- 
ing the contents. 

Dump-Cart.—(Same as Tip-cart.) 
A cart with body so constructed that 
it can be inclined backwards to assint 
in emptying the contents. 

Duquesa, ~From the Spanish, mean- 
ing Duchess. 
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Duguesita.—From the Spanish, 


meaniny Little Duchess. 
E 
Eihwagen. — Austrian. Synony- 
mous with diligence (g. v.). Also 
known as 1 malleposte. 


Elysian Chapel-Cart.—A recent 
variety of pleasure cart built by 
James Henderson & Co., Glaagow, 
Scotland. 

Epirkedam.—An ancient Roman 
vehicle. 

Equipage.—Derivation, from the 
old French cyuiper or esquiper, to 
eqnip, to arm. Strictly applicable 
to a traveling retinue in general, as 
of a prince, including horses, carri- 
ages, equerries, footmen, etc., but 
often applied specifically to an aris- 
tocratic carriage, together with horses, 
harness and other appointments. 

Equirotal Phacton.—A three-wheel 
phaeton invented in 1856 by C. W. 
Saladee. It is entirely unlike the 
Equirotal of William Bridges Adams 
(97. v.). 

Equirotal.—Derivation. Latin, in- 
dicating equal sized wheels, or wheels 
of equal height. An invention of 
William Bridges Adams, to the de- 
scription of which a large portion of 
his book, ‘‘English Pleasure Carri- 
ages,’’ is devoted. This invention 
was the result of a long series of ex- 
periments to demonstrate the advan- 
tage of two traits which Mr. Adams 
always upheld, viz: (1) fore wheels 
of the same size as the hind wheels, 
and (2) the driver's seat pivoting with 
the front axle, thus dispensing with 
the fifth-wheel. The former, Mr. 
Adams claimed, gave ease of draft to 
the horse, easier motion to the carri. 
age, and overcame a difficulty which 
Mr. Adams quotes an old author as 
describing thus: ‘A large wheel fol- 
lowing a smaller one without being 
able to overtake it.”’ The latter he 


claimed, permitted a maximem of 


“locking,” and always kept the 
driver ‘‘square behind the horse, 
whether locking or not,’’ thus giving 
him greater control of his horse. Mr. 
Adams was a practical carriage-build. 
er, and an enthusiast in his craft ; 
abundant means allowed him to carry 
ont his theories with an ease to an 
extent not often vouchsafed invent- 
ors; he applied his invention to 
every variety of vehicles, and believ- 
ed himself to have suoceeded ; but 
posterity has not confirmed his 
claim». His invention did not out. 
live its author, and is now almost 
unknown. 

Essedum.—A form of light war- 
chariot. with or without scythes, used 
by the ancient Britons. 


F 
Fantail Buggy.—(Local). A term 
applied to a light form of Buggy, 
whose body is cut down at the top, 
leaving a fantail extension at the 


rear, 
Fantailed Gig.—See ‘‘ Gig, Fantail- 


ed.” 
Fiacre.—General term in France 


fora public cab. Origin, legendary, 
as follows: ‘‘St. Fiacrius, or Fiacre, 
the person to whom the French cab 
owes ifs name, Was the son of an 
Irish king, and was born in the year 
64). Pilgrimages to the relics of St. 
Fiacrius became. very fashionable in 
the 17th century, and the ooaches 
in which the pilgrims made their 
visits were adorned with a picture of 
the saint, either on the outside or in- 
side. St. Fiacre was supposed to 
insure them against accidents. Hence 
the hired carriages were called voi- 
turcs de St. Fiacre, which was after- 
wards shortened into Fiacre.” 

Fiaker.—Term applied in Hungary 
to a two-horse cab, as distinguished 
from a ‘‘ comfortable” with one horse. 
Used also in Bavaria. 
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Float.—A four-wheel wagon or 
truck, surmounted by a platform, 
prepared for the purpose of display 
in public processions. (Local). A 
term applied in London and Vicinity 
to a heavy dray. 

fly. -A two-wheeled public cab, 
forme:ly much used in England. 

4ourgon.—An old form of French 
luggage vehicle, afterward domesti- 
cated in England ; employed, in ante- 
railway days, as an attendant to pre- 
cede a traveling-coach, and convey 
the courier and baggage. In form 
it usually resembled a Cabriolet body 
attached to a huge trunk. To-day 
the word /ourgon is used in French, 
in connection with railways, as the 
equivalent of the American term Bag- 
gage-Car, and English, Luggage-Van. 


G 


Gadabout.—An American variety 
of pleasure cart. 

George- The-Fourth-Phacton. — An 
old form of double-suspension phae- 
ton, with double perch. 

Germantown or Germantown Kocka- 
way.—(Local, Pennsylvania.) Allied 
to the Carry-all of New England. A 
style of Rockaway first built in 1816, 
by C. J. Junkurth, of Germantown, 
Pa., and, the design being new in 
that vicinity, it was named in compli- 
ment to the town where built, said 
town having since been included 
within the corporate limits of Phila- 
del phia. 

German Wagon, or Barutsche.—The 
name applied in England to the ori- 
ginal form of Barouche, when first 
introduced in that country from Ger- 
many, about 1800. ‘'See Barouche.”’ 

Gig.- A member of the Coach fam- 
ily. Derivation : Unknown, but sup- 
posed to imply a swift whirling 
motion. History : The term Gig was 
nandoubtedly first applied to two- 
wheel vehicles on account of the 


readiness with which they could be 
turned around, and is probably as ol:l 
as the vehicle itself. They were ip 
common use in England during the 
last century. Felton, 1796, describe- 
and illustrates several varieties. In 
his time the Gig seems to have been 
chiefly distinguished from the Chaise 
by having its body hung upon 
thoroughbraces instead of upon or- 
dinary springs. He says (Vol. 2, 
page 113): ‘' They (Chaises) being 
principally intended for lightness. 
need not be furnished with that ex- 
traordinary number of springs which 
are used for other carriages (ineaning 
Gigs), and from which the bodies are 
suspended ; the springs of this car- 
riage (the Chaise) are fixed on the 
axletree, and on the springs the car- 
riage is placed, and with the carriaye 
the body is united.’’ Gigs have 
maintained their aristocratio distine- 
tion ever since. In Felton’s day 
they included the fashionable Cur- 
ricle, while the varieties of the more 
plebian Chaise were denominated by 
such terms as ‘‘Whiskies,"’ ‘* Chairs,” 
‘‘Buggies,’’ etc. Later, ‘ut the 
time of Thurtell’s trial for the mur- 
der of Weare,’ says Mr. Sydney, **4 
witness gave ‘keeping a Gig’ us 4 
proof of respectability, und the worls 
have since been crystallized into one 
of Mr. Curlisle’s favorite «epithets, 
descriptive of his favorite aversion — 
the British Philistine.” ‘Tho highest 
development of tho (iy was the 
fashionable turnout known us the 
Curricle (7. v.). After the Curricle the 
Giz successively passed through the 
Cabriolet, Dennett, Tilbury utd 
Stanhope forma. ‘To-day, velicls 
very similar to the old two-whee | 
Cabriolet are called nitply Gigs, atl 
ary occasionally to be seon rumblins 
about, canying dignitled peothemen 
of the old sehoul, he Gig far coer 
lence of to-day is the Stuthepe (7.0) 
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Gig, Dennett.—A member of the 
Chaise family. Derivation: Named 
after the Dennett spring. History : 
T’wo-wheel vehicles have always p~e- 
sented to carriage-builders scvcral 
difficult problems, especially us to the 
question of springs. Either the mo. 
tion was unpleasant to the passenger, 
or unfavorable to the horse, Various 
inventions have been nade to obviate 
these difficulties, among which were 
the Tilbury, Dennett and Stanhope 
modes of suspension. The Dennett 
consisted of three springs, two on the 
sides, to which one cross-spring was 
shackled. Bridges Adams says of it 
(1837): ‘* This vehicle is easier for 
the horse. as it is lighter. and the 
shafts rest on the side springs at 
their front points.* ** But they are 
uneasy to the passengers, on account 
of the unequal motion; and, if the 
horse falls, the danger of being 
thrown out is greater than with a 
Stanhope.”” [Nore.—The Dennett, 
according to its mechanical construc- 
tion, belongs properly to the Chaise 
family ; but when the compound, 
Dennett-Gig is used, a contradiction 
is involved, as the trne Gig belongs 
to the Coach family.] 

Gig, Fantailed.—A two-wheeled ve. 
hicle popular in America during the 
first quarter of the present century, 
a development from the Horse-Chair 
of the last century, and predecessor 
of the more recent Chaise. 

Gig, Gorst.—An invention of Mr. 
Gorst, of Liverpool, England. 

Gig, Stanhope.—A member of the 
Chaise family. Derivation: Named 
in honor of Fitzroy Stanhope. See 
‘*Stanhope,”’ History: The Stan- 
hope-Gig, like the Dennett, originat- 
ed from an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of making the suspension of two 
wheel vehicles easy to both horse 
and passenger. Bridges Adams says: 
‘* It rests on two croes-springs, whose 
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ends are suspended from two side. 
springs. By this means the body is 
placed at two removes from the con- 
cussion ; but the shafts, and conse- 
quently the horse, are exposed to the 
whole of it ; over the stones, this is 
considerable. One defect of this con- 
struction is that, if the horse falls on 
his knees, a violent jerk takes place 
on the front croes-spring, which 
vields, while the hind spring off :rs 
no resistance, and the consequence 
mostly is, that the riders are pitched 
out.” [Norz.—The compound. Stan- 
hope-Gig, involves the same contra- 
diction as Dennett-Gig, namely : the 
Stanhope, from its mechanical con- 
struction, belongs properly to the 
Chaise family, while the true Gig be- 
longs to the Coach family.] 

Gig, Tub-Bodied —A contemporary 
of the Fantailed Gig (7. 7.). 

Gill._—A pair of wheels supporting 
a framework on which timber is con- 
veyed. Also a painter's truck. 

Ginny Carriage.—A small, strong 
carriage used by railway laborers. 
The same name was formerly applied 
to a pattern of low-wheeled Basket- 
Phaeton. 

Go-Cart.—A framework on casters, 
for supporting a child while learning 
to walk. 

Go-Cart,— A variety of Village. 
Cart. 

Go Cart.—A form of Cabriolet in 
use in London in the early part of 
the present century, alluded to as 
follows in Adam’s ‘‘ English Pleasure 
Carriages" (p. 278): ‘Old Chariot 
bodies were cut down and number- 
less transformations made, and the 
truth is, they all more or less bear a 
strong resemblance to the vehicles 
called Go-Carts which ply for hire, as 
® sort of two-wheeled! stage, in the 
neighborhood of Lambeth, the deep- 
oranked axle being the principal dis- 
tinction.’’ 
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Gondola.—Derivation : 
Latin, sig cs elealr From the 
on account of he Beet, ie ere 
body, the bottom of whi aoe 
suri eas ak which was more 
at of the Coach, 
= ty : An old term applied in 
rance, duri 
si ks pee sone gr of the 
of tae ae : ype of the Coach 
sie al y ich was characterized 
de 1al size. Roubo says, in his 
‘L’Art du Menuisier Carrossier”’ 
(1771), page 572: ‘‘ Next to the Coches 
the largest vehicles are the Gondolas, 
which are sometimes even more ca- 
pacious than the former, at least as far 
as the body is concerned, being cap- 
able of seating a dozen persons.”’ 
The modern Concord or Hotel Coach 
resembling the ancient Gondola. 
Gondola-Car.—A railway flat car, 
inclosed by low side-plank, for carry- 
ing bulky freight. 
Gondola-Landau.—Same as Canoe- 
Landau (¢. v.). 
Gondola of the Streets.—London 
slang for Hansom Cab. 
, Goobor-Car.—Slang term in the 
Southern United States for a second- 
class railway-car intended to be re- 
served for colored passengers. 
Governess-Car.—A recent English 
style of light two-wheel Wagonet. 
Grasshopper.—A variety of the 
Chaise and Whiskey of Fenton’s day 
(1786), characterized by 4 somewhat 
differently shaped body. Fenton 
says (Vol. 2, page 118): “ The fram- 
ings of the body, being much wider, 
shows more panel, which ¢3 tends to 
the shafts at the corners, and arg 
arched up, in an agreeable form, be- 
tween (he bearings ; they have ® mer 
solid appearance than the Whiskey, 
rnd are, on that account, preferred 
by some persons, and, in particular, 
by those called Quaker’s, and for that 
reason are by some called ' Quakers’ ’ 
Chaises, and by others ‘Serpentine’ 
or ‘Sweep-bottom ' Chnises.” 
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Green Machine.—Nickname applied 
to what is claimed by some to have 
been the first English brougham, 
built by King in 1830, on account of 
the color in which it was painted, 

Grocer's Bob-Sleigh, — A Grocer's 
sleigh composed of the body of a 
grocer’s wagon mounted on bob-run- 
ners (7. v.): 

Growler.—A slang term applied ip 
London, Eng., to a four-wheel cab. 

Guaga.—The public omnibus of 
Cuba. As described by # correxpon- 
dent of the Chicago Datly News, ** in 
appearance it much resembles an 
antiquated street-car, Or 4 very old- 
fashioned Daguerreotype gallery on 
wagon wheels. * * * Four little Cuban 
ponies are attached to it.”’ 

Gurney.—Contraction of Gurney- 
Cab, a variety of public cab invented 
and patented by J. T. Gurney, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Gypsy- Wagon.—A wagon intended 
to approximate a dwelling-house on 
wheels, including conveniences for 
sleeping and preparing food, as used 
by gypsies, surveyors, traveling, 
photographers and other migratory 


parties. 


H 


carriage for public hire. 
An abbreviation from Hacknoy, OF 


Hackney-Coach (y. vs), the same AS 
Cab from Cabriolet (7: v.), and Bus 


from Omnibus. 
Hack or Hackn 


Hack.—A 


ey-Coach. -Deriva- 


tion : By some supposed to have bech 


derived from Hackney, * suburb of 
: whence Couches for 


ic hire ure supposed tv have been 
jondon, by others erty: 
ed from tha Welsh hacknat; aul by 
still others from the French Aaeqiener 
In favor of the latter supposition, 
Pepys, 12 his Dairy (1662), upeaks of 
riding his hacquenes to Woolwich, 
and evidently refers ton hired waddle 


London, & town 
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horse. It may be that the term hack, 
meaning a hired horse, had this ori- 
gin, and that the term was subse- 
quently transferred to a hired Coach, 
thus accounting for the present form 
Hackney. This being a matter of 
conjecture, we refer the reader to 
Stratton’s ‘‘ World on Wheels,”’ page 
287 ; and to Thrupp’s “History of 
Coaches,”’ page 102. Hacks are sup- 
posed to have been first introduced 
in London about the year 1625, by 
@ man named Captain Bailey. 
Hackney, or Hackney-Coach.—A car- 
riage for public hire, also contracted 
to Hack (7. v.). The origin of the 
term is subject of dispute. Skeat 
refers it to modern English Aakenev, 
Aagucnes, hacquenee, meaning an 
ambling horse. Stratton, in his 
‘* World on Wheels,’’ page 287, says 
in a footnote: ‘*The term Hackney, 
which formerly was applied to nhorse 
let out for hire, is by some supposed 
to be derived from the Welsh nnd 
Teutonic word hacknai; but the first 
coaches that ran for the conveyance 
of casual passengera started from 
Hackney, carrying their fares to Lon- 
don. From this circumstance un- 
doubtedly they came to be called 
‘Hackney-Coaches.' Ag we have 
elsewhere shown (page 220), they 
were not introduced into Paris, under 
the name of ‘Fiacres,’ until 1650, 
twenty-five years later.’’ 
Hackberry.—Derivation unknown. 
A typical vehicle of India, used for 
passenger travel. One of Frith’s 
photographs, taken in Bombay, 
shows a two-passenger cart, with 
light and highly-decorated body, 
paneled to the arm rail, and support- 
ed byaplatform springs on two heavy 
spoke wheels ; while, to the pole are 
attached two small oxen. The cor. 
ner pillars extend to a convenient 
height, and support a canvas top and 
roll-up canvas sides ; while a further 
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canvas screen extends from the top, 
well forward over the oxen, and 15 
supported in front by a bamboo rod 
resting on the pole. The driver 18 
seated astri e the pole. A coat-of- 
arms on the side-panel, showing the 
British lion and unicorn, suggests that 
this is probably a modernized pattern. 

Hammock Carriage.—A_ primitive 
form of wheeled bed or litter used 
by the Anglo Saxons, the passenger 
being carried in a hammock swung 
between two posts attached to rxles. 

Hanabarrow.—A wheeiless barrow 
borne by hand, as distinguished from 
i wheel-barrow. A stretcher and u 
bier are forms of handbarrows. 

Hand. Bugsy .—See ** Rickshaw."’ 

Hansom, Boon—A patented design 
of public cab, with driver’s-seat at 
rear, but not in center, and entrance 
at either front or rear, originate: by 
Messrs. Boon & Ries, of London, 
England. 

Hansom, Brougham —See ‘ Brough- 
am -Hansom.”’ 

Hansom, Victoria--An improved 
form of Hansom Cab, built, by Messrs 
Forder & Co., of London, England. 

Hansom. vr Hansom-Cab See Cub. 

Harmamava.— Algo spelled Hur- 
maxen. An ancient Persian vehicle. 
A sort of carriage or litter covered 
with an awning which could be open- 
ed and shut at pleasure. 

Hay - Rig. —See Rig.”’ 

Hearse —Equivalents : French, cor- 
billard ; German, Todten-} Vagen. A 
funeral coach intended for the con- 
veyance of dead bodies to the grave. 

Hecca.—A vehicle peculiar to India, 
consisting of a two-wheel cart, hung 
without springs, upon low wheels and 
a wooden axle, and with a pair of 
shafts meeting just above the horse's 
shoulders, where they are attached to 
the pommel of the saddle. It gener- 
ally has a canopy top. 

Hell. Cart, or Helcart—4 slang t rm 
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of reproach applied in England, dur- 
ing the middle of the 17th, century, 
to the much-despised public Coaches 
then coming in use. The term first 
appertts in the work entitled ‘‘ The 
World Runnes on Wheels: or Oddes 
betwixt Carts and Coaches,’’ London 
1623, by John Taylor, the ‘‘ Water 
Poet,”” wherein he says: ‘‘An olde 
Coach is good for nothing but to 
cousin and deceiue people, as of the 
olde rotten leather they make Vam.- 
pires for high shooes, for honest 
country Plowmen, or Belts for sould- 
iers, or inner lynings for girdles, Dog- 
ges chollers for Mastiffes, indeed, the 
boxe if it were bored thorow, would 
be fittest for a close stoole, and the 
body would (perhaps) serue for a s0w 
to pigge in. If the curses of people 
tha‘ are wrong’d by 1hem might haue 
preuniled, sure I thinke the most part 
of them had been at the deuill many 
yeeres agoe. Butchers cannot passe 
with their cattel for them : Market 
folkes which bring prouisoon of uictu- 
alls to the Citie, are stop’d, stay’d 
and hindred. Carts or Waynes with 
their necessary lading are debard and 
letted, the Milke-maydes ware is often 
spilt in the dirt and peoples guts like 
to be crushed out being crowded and 
shrowded vp against stalls, and 
stoopes, Whilst Mistris Siluerpin with 
her Pander, and a paire of cram'd 
Pullets, ride grinning and deriding in 
their Hel-cart, at their miseries who 
goon foote.’’ Evelyn, in his ** Char- 
acter of England,’’ published in 1659, 
tells us that Londoners then still 
enlled coaches ‘‘helcarts,’’ the name 
thus applied by Taylor, thirty -#1x 
years previously. See also “ Tor- 
tojises, Four-wheeled.”’ 
Herdic.—A peculiar pattern of pu 
lic hack, mainly characterized by 1th 
Named after the inven- 
Peter Herdic, of 


pub- 
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tor and patentce, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Hoopoe.—Origin of term unknown. 
A form of Gypsie traveling-wagon for 
the use of anglers, artists, etc. 

Hose-Cart—A Fire apparatus con- 
sisting of a reel, ‘supported by two 
wheels, on which the hose is carried. 

Howdah.—Also spelled Houdah. 
Derivation: from Arabic Aawdaj. A 
litter fastencd to the back of an ele- 
phant or camel, for conveying passen- 
gers. 

Howell Gig—A form of Gig Phaeton 
first designed by C. M. Britton, of 
New-York, in 1872, and so named on 
account of the first vehicle of this 
pattern having been built to the order 
of Howell, the celebrated New-York 
photographer of that day. Its char- 
acteristics are the adaptation of a Gig 
body to a phaeton gearing, anda gen- 
eral lightening of all the parts, to 
render it suitable for road use. 

Hook-and-Ladder Truck —See Truck 

Horse-Ambulance—Same ns Veterin- 
ary-Ambulance. See Ambulance. 

Hourly.—Local term applied to a 
public conch, descriptive of the period 
of ite arrival. Story, the sculptor in 
an interview in the New-York Zvening 
Sun of March 19, 1887, says: ‘ I was 
going to the ‘Hourly,’ as the coach 
was called, that ran in those days 
every hour, between Boston and Cam- 
bridge, for it was long before the 
time of the omnibus and horse-car.’’ 

Hub-Runners Sleigh- Same as Bob- 
Sleigh (y- ”-): 

HurdleCart—An English variety of 
Dog-cart for sporting purpower. 


Jee Cart —Belf-descriptive, but often 
misused for Ice-Wugon. It should 
be remembered that a cart hax two 
wheelx, and a wagon four. 

Jron-Age Buggy—A patented variety 
of Buggy introduced by builders in 
Boston, Maxx, about the year 1869, 
ita main characteristic being tht it 
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Knifeblade.—A slang ‘erm applied 
to the bicycle. 

Kittereen.—A vehicle of the last 
century. Character unknown. The 
only mention of it wo find is in the 
advertisements by one of the pioneer 
carriage-repairers of New-York, first 
published in the ost Boy’, of that 
city, on Jan. 22, 1750, «8 follows: 
‘‘Chaise-Boxes, Chair and Kittereen- 
boxes, with all forts of wheels and 
Carriages for the fame, are made by 
James Hallett, on Golden- Hill, at the 
aign of the Chair-Wheel ; at tho most 
reasonable rates, with all Expedition. : 
The same term appears in ull subse- 
quent advertisements by the sime 
maker, including the following, pub- 
lished by him in the same journal on 
April 20, 1752: ‘‘James Hallett, 
Wheel Wright, at tho sign of the Rid- 
ing near the Spring Garden, in the 
Broad Way makes and mends ail sorts 
lbs. such us Coach, Chariots 
mc and Chair Wheels ; like wise 
as and Chair bvuxes ; also 

agons and Carts, after the best 
eg with great Care and Expe- 

ition, at tho most reasonable Rates.” 

KXotcze.—Hungarian for Coach. 


L 


ee either Lan- 
te tg Lon-do, the former being pre- 
a ce.) History: As the term Coach 
ck eo the legend of its Hunga- 
a a the Berlin tells the 
iy tho Prussian residence of the 
bi rine as the Coupé is signifi- 
Pe what the French have done 
ae ’ . the term Laniau is descrip- 
rsa Gerinan influence upon the 
™ rat Although some writers tells 
ot the Landau was invented in 
neg 5 know of no authority for 
weiss o As to the origin of the 
Cerin e common custom of the 
ai to name their vehicles after 

owns, would lend credence to 
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that it was numed 
wo of Landau, in 
Bavaria, where it is supposed to have 
peen first built. That it did not fol- 
low the Berlin to France would ap- 
m tho fact that Ruobo, in his 
very complete work, dated 1771, does 
not mention & Landau or describe 
any vehicle with a let-down top- Fel- 
ton (1790) describes & Landau in de- 
tail, and gives an accurate plan of one; 
he complains that they are * heavier 
and more expensive than the common 
Coaches” (a statement no longer true) 
and siys that “{he upper purts are 
covered with & black grain-leather 
which cannot be japanned, and of 
course does not lock so well as fixed 
roofs,’’ but admits that ‘ they are the 
most convenient carriag 
Mechanical description : The Landau 
is inall respects like a Coach with the 
n of having & let-down top, 
or with a high glass sup- 
on holders or * flaps” 
o be folded down upom 
the glass is lowered. 
Perfected by Frederick Wood, of 
Bridgeport, Conn, without which the 
Landau would not havo become poP- 
ular. The quarters are either of 
lvather, when itis known asi ‘‘enther 
quarter Landau,’’ oF of wood and 
glass forward of the hinge pillars 
itis known variously os % “glass 
om “glass-quarter or ‘ttive: 
necording te the 
number and arrangement of tho lights. 
Various devices hive ben ndopted 
for supporting tho tops, those in most 
common wse being known 8s the 
© Lobner”” and ‘Kellner’ systems, 
fter the inventor. In cumny 
cases the weight of tho tops is lal 
anced by springs, to assist in lower- 
ing and rnising them, which uro then 


known as" automntic teps " 
Landau, Barker: Line An Enylish- 
1 characterized by the 


the popular belief 
from the small to 


pear fro 


exceptio 
and a low do 
ported by ir 
hinged so ns t 
the door when 


front, 
lass ”’ Landau, 


named o 


quarter Tunes 





‘ 


socalled Barker, quarter” having « 
curved instead of annular corne: 
So called from the coach-buildin.: 
honse of Barker, of London, Eng , 
who firat popularized the ntylo. 
Jamdau, Cunoe-Shaped A Landau 
whoxe bottom line presents a con. 
Hinnons curve, aK distinguished from 
the English-quarter or drop-center 


pattern, 
Landan, 


dau with drop ce 


Landau-Rockawa IP 
Landaulet.Ro 
which the characteris 
the Landaulet and 
combined. See 
Land-Raft, 
used by Wp,. 
‘English Ple 
Land. Ship, 
Lawrence Wagon.—A fo 


firm of Brewster 
street. 


Leamington Cart.—See D 


Lectica Lquestre, 
litter. See historical 
‘* Rheda Caballaria, ”’ 

Locomotive.—Deriva 
motion, meanin 


to place, a word coined 
Latin loco, 





fire-engine.”’ 
Landaulet, 
Demi-Landau. 
to which the terms 
Demi-Landau are syn 


De 
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Demi —See Demi Landau. 
Synonymous with Landan| 


Landau, Luglish.Quarter 
nter, ax distinguished 
from the canoe-shape (7. v.), 

~See Rockaway. 
ckhaway.—A vehicle in 
lic fentures of 
Rockaway are 
‘‘Rockaway.’’ 
—Synonym for Bledye, 
Bridges Adams, in hig 


member of the 
& Co., of Broome 


—Meaning: Horge. 
mention under 


tion : from /oco. 
& motion from place 


team -engine Was 


— Synonymoug 
History : The vehicle 
Landaulet and 
onymously ap. 
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plied, and which is commonly anp. 
posed to be of recent oriyin, is, og 
the contrary, very old. In 1700 Fel. 
ton described one, using the two 
terms interchangenbly ; and his de. 
tailed account shows that it wan on. 
sentially the same Vehicle us that to 
which they are to-day applied. ‘Then 
a uow, the Landaulet bore the same 
relation to the Landau that the Chari. 
ot or Conpé does to the full Coach. 
Mechanical description : Tho Landau. 
let is simply a Coupé with a let-down 
top ; or, more properly, a landan 
coupe-d, and seating two instead of 
four passengers. 

Limber.-—~The fore-part of a gun- 
carriage, consisting of two wheels, 
gearing and pole. Also, an old term 
for shaft, 

Litter, Horse— Derivation: from old 
French “itiere, low Latin, lectaria, 
Latin, lectus, meaning a bed. A port- 
able bed intended to be borne by a 
horse. 

Lineika.—Ruspian. Defined, in 
Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karénina,’”’ as a 
four-passenger drosky. 

Logging-Sled.—A gtuut sled, of 
simple construction, with appliances 
for lashing and dragging logs. A 
Logging-Car ig Similar, but operated 
by steam-power. 

Long- Wagon.—An early form of 
English traveling carriage, used in 
the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Lumber. Wasgon.—A strongly con- 
structed, springless wagon, for farm 
use and the hauling of lumber. ‘The 
reach being long and secured to the 
hind axle by a bolt, rendering it easy 


to lengthen or shorten the distance 
between the two axles. 


M 


Madeira Bullock. Sledge. -An old 
ox-sledge peculiar to the Island of 
Madeira, the body of which is ma’s 
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of willow, stoutly braced, placed on 
runners, and used on dry ground, 
See illustration and description in Sé. 
Nicholas, March, 1887, from which 
i quote the following: * Every- 
thing is drawn on runners in Madeira. 
At that time there was but one wheel- 
ed carriage on the Island. The great- 
oF part of the people walk; 8 few ride 
in carts, a few in hammocks borne 
on men’s shoulders, and for long dis- 
tances they ride horseback. Merchan- 
dise is drawn on sledges. *”* The 
oxen were small, but handsome and 
well cared for. Occasionally the boy 
would stop for the cart, and allow 
first one runner and then the other 
pass over a little bag of grease which 
he carried in his hand. In this way 
the runners are grease'l sO that they 
may glide ulong easily, anil this i8 
what makes the streets 80 slippery: 

Magnetic Car.-—A four-wheeled ve- 
hicle used by the ancient Chinese, 
described as follows, iD Goodrich’s 
‘‘Columbua,’’ page 31: * In the year 
2700 B. C., the Emperor Wang-ti 
placed a magnetic figure with an ex- 
tended arm on the front of carriages 
the arm always turning and pointing 
to the South, which the Chinese Te- 
garded as the principal pole.” 

Mail. Coach.—See “Coach, Mail i 

Mail. Phacton.—See ‘‘ Phaeton. i 

Malvern. Cart.—See * Dog-C art.” 

Malleposte. — Austrian. Synony- 
mous with diligence (7- v.). Also 
known as Eilwagen. 

Malvern Phacton.—A variety of park 
phaeton popular in England about 
1850. 

Mangonel,— AD ancient: war-eDg! 
for throwing atones, — sometimes, but 
not necessarily, mounted on wheels. 

Mantelet.—An ancient war engine, 
set on wheels, used in sieges by be- 
ing driven before pioneer? to protect 
them from the smull ghot of the be- 
seiged. 


ve 


Menagerie- Wagon.—A wagon Ccon- 
stituting an animal-cage oD wheels, 
for the use of circuses. 

Mexican-Quarter Coach —An Ameri. 
canism introduced about the year 
1850, by Wood Bros., of New-York, 
and applied to the qaarter panel of 4 
Coach where two curves intersect. 

Monalos.—A variety of Chaise de- 
vised by & resident of Boston, Mass., 
in 1867, descrived as follows in Strat- 
ton’s ‘‘ World on Wheels,” page 461: 
«During the year (1867) 9 distingaish- 
ed Boston surgeon invented and 
ordered built for his own use, % VO 
hicle which © friend describes a8 
gort of Chaise, with wheels five feet 
in diameter, cranked axle, thorough- 
braces, and wooden springs, strapped 
to the shafts in & novel manner. The 
body, * sort of Buggy kind, was fitted 
with a top, having » place for pro- 
fessional instruments made at the 
back. ‘The learned doctor called it 
a Greek word rigmi- 
the Sulky 
for one passenger 
only.” (Should not this word be 
spelled Monolot ?) The derivation of 
this suggestive title is evidently close- 
ly allied to that of Sulky and Déso- 
bligeant (7: VU.) 

Monitor Buggy.—A variation from 


the Square-bo¥ Buggy» having 9 deep 
and concave sides, 


_W. Lawrenoé, 


only 

Moore's High 
a Mr. Moore puce 
to the wonderment of Londonem, that 


large wheels enable vehicles to roll 
The journals 


of that ye" 
nouncements na t 
Saturday eveniDy, ~ 
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constricted conch, which is very lirge 
and roomy, and is drawn by one horse 
cirried six persons and the driver, 
with amazing case, from Cheapside 
tothe top of Highgate Hill. It came 
back at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
passing coaches-and-four and all other 
carriages it came neur on the road.”’ 
Another account contains the follow- 
ing description of the vehicle : ‘ Mr,. 
Moore has hung the body, which is 
like that of a common coach reversed, 
between two large wheels 914 feet in 
diameter, and draws it with n horse 
in xhafts. Tho pnssengers sit side- 
ways within, and the driver is placed 
upon the top of the coach.”’ Mr. 
Moore was presented to George III, 
who is said to have ‘‘passed great 
commendations on the vehicle.’ 
Moore's ‘*Coal Carriage,” similarly 
characterized by the great size of the 
wheels, is also frequently noticed in 
the kame yeur, 1771, 

Moray-Phacton.—A variety of park 
phacton popular in England about 
1850, 

More.—An ancient threshing-ma- 
chine 

Mountain- Wagon. —A thorough- 
brace traveling wagon used in the 
Pueific States. 

Multicycle.—A form of velocipede 
accommodating five or more persons 
(one accommodating four is called a 
Quadricycle or Four-in-band Veloci- 
pede), all of whom aid in its propul- 
“ion. This invention, introduced in 
IBK7, Was originally intended for the 
use of soldiers. 


N 


Might- Hawk, ~Slang (New-York) for 
public Cub seeking passengers on the 
streets at night. 

WVight.Biner, A slang term for a 


public curriage engaged in night ser- 
vice. 


Mighlsorl-Cart,— 4 water-tight cart 
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for conveying hightsoil, or the con. 
tents of necessaries, 60 named on ae. 
count of its collection and removal in 
cities being done at night. 

Norfolk Shooting Cart.—See Dog. 
Cart.”’ 

Norimon.—Native Japanese term 
for Palanquin (7. v.). 


O 


Oboze.—iussian. A freight wagon, 

Ogee Buggy.— An old form of Buggy 
with ogee bottomsides. 

Omnibus.—From the Latin omnibus 
meaning for afl. French and German 
equivalents, the same. History: 
Public street vehicles intended to ac. 
commodate a large number of passen- 
gers seem to have originated almonst 
simultaneously in France, England 
anil the United States. The best 
authority seems to give France the 
honor of first introducing them, in 
1819. Shillibeer established a similar 
line in London in 1829 ; und Abraham 
Brower in New-York City about the 
same date. To these vehicles was 
given the general name of Omnibus, 
as a sort of classic invitation to the 
public to partake of their hospital- 
ity. 

As regards their introduction in the 
United States, the name ‘*Omnibus”’ 
appears to have been the individual 
title of one of the earliest public 
coaches performing stated trips on 
roudway, New-York City, ndded to 
the Brower Line in 1831. It had been 
preceded by the ‘« Accommodation” 
(7. v.), the ‘‘Sociable” (g. v-), th: 
Alice Gray,’ ete. Each of these 
vehicles bore its individual title prom- 
inently painted upon the main 
panel, and that of the ‘«Qmnibus’”’ 
was finally adopted as a class-name 
for all stages performing street service 
just as the term ‘‘Tually-h»’’ has re- 
cently, in America, been converted 
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from an individual title to a class 
namo for all public four-in-hand 
coaches. See ‘*Tally-ho.’’ In Strat- 
tun’s ‘‘ World on Wheels,’’ page 438, 
appears n druwing of the first Ameri- 
can entitled ‘‘Omnibus,’’ accompapn- 
icd by the following description : 
“Twelve yeurs had already passe! 
since Lafitte, in Paris, and two sinco 
Shillibeer, in London, had introduc- 
ed vehicles of the kind in‘o those 
two populous cities, when on one fine 
day in 1831, the citizens of New-York 
were startled by the appearance on 
Broadway of a heavy carriage with the 
word ‘‘“Omnibus,’’ in large letters, 
painted on the side panels (dative 
vlural of the Latin word omnis, mean- 
ing for all), in plain English, a ‘Carry- 
all’ for those willing to pay fora ride. 
This vehicle, somewhat different from 
the European, was dcsigned and con- 
structed by John Stephenson, of New- 
York.*** It was hung off on four 
elliptical springs, with short leather 
bracesintervening. These not fully an- 
swering the purposes intended the 
builder, afterwards dispensed witb the 
perch and substituted the Freneh 
platform springs for the elliptic with 
such success that they have ever since 
been used in this class of vehicles, as 
preferable to all others. At first, the 
fare from Bond-st. to the Battery—- 
taken by a boy s‘anding at the rear, 
after the French mode—was 1214 
cents.’’ Mechanical description : The 
Omnibus belongs to the Wagonet 
class, having two seat-boards extend- 
ing lengthwise, with entrance at the 
rear, pancled sides with numerous 
windows, and standing top. 

Omnibus, Coach — See 
Omnibus.” 

Omnibus, Wagonet—See Wagonet. 

Owl, or Night-Owl,—Synonymous 
with ‘‘ Night-hawk’’ and ‘‘ Bucker’’ 
(7. v.), as applied to a street cab seek- 
ing patronage after dark. 


‘eCoach 


Oxford Dog-Cart—A local English 
term applied to one of the earliest 
types of the Dog-Cart, used particu- 
larly for tandem driving, end char- 
acterized by extremely high wheels 
known as *‘ Oxford Bounders.’’ 


ie 


Palanquin. — Native Japanese ve- 
hicle, borne by men, corresponding 
to the Sedan-Chair, known in Japan 
ns Norimon. It consists of an inclosed 
body, supported by two long poles 
and borne by two men-servants, one 
at each end. 

Parisian Phacton.—A modern term 
applied to a class of Ladies’ Phaetons 
characterized by Parisian grace of 
outline and by extreme lightness. It 
has four low wheels, properly seats 
only two persons, and generally has 
no driving-seat, being driven either 
by its lady occupant or from the 
rumble which is usually added. The 
Parisi:n Phaeton is usually character- 
izod by its angular outlines. 

Park. Phacton,—A general term ap- 
plied {o the class of phaetons adapted 
for park driving. See ‘‘ Phaeton, 
Park."’ 

Patrol-Wagon.—A wagon specially 
designe for the use of the Police De- 
partment for patrol duty. According 
to The Wagon-Maker, Chicago, July 1, 
1886 : “To Chicago belongs the credit 
of devising and introducing the Patrol 
Wagon, that modern adjunct of the 
police syst3m, which incrcases the xer- 
viceability and lessens the cost of po- 
lice departments of large cities. The 
first police Patrol Wagon was intro. 
duced in the fall of 1879, by Win. J. 
MoGarigle, then General Superintend- 
ent of the Chicago Police Department. 
A plan of getting the police wh re 
they were needed nt tie earliest pos. 
sible moment had I:een talked of foe 
some years by Chiet MoGarigle and 
others.* * * The telephone was intro. 
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duced while these measures were o: th) luekles; adventure of the divin’ 


being considered, and it was immedi- 
ately adopted as a means of sending 
alarms to the stations, and wagons 
were degided upon as the means of 
conveyance, and corner patrol-boxes 
were built. Mayor Harrison warmly 
espoused the project. The result was 
that, before Superintendent McGarigle 
resigned, in 1882, there were seven- 
teen wagons in use. 

Peelers’ Cell. Nickname applied 
to what is claimed by some to havo 
been the first English brougham, 
built, by King in 1830, ‘‘ peeler’’ be- 
ing the nickname for Sir Robert Peel’s 
police, new at the time. 

Peramblator. — From the Latin 
verb, meaning to walk through or 
over. Originally an instrument for 
measuring distances, as in Phillip's 
**New World of Words,” edition 1706, 
but now applied to a child's car- 
riage. 

Perch Carriage.—A vehicle made 
with a perch, or reach as distinguish- 
ed from those wherein this connec- 
tion is dispensed with, ns, for in- 
stance, with platform suspension. 

Petorritum.—An ancient Roman 
vehicle. 

Phaeton.—Derivation: From the 
Greek Phacton, a character in classic 
mythology. French and German 
equivalents, thesame. A term prob- 
ably first applied in France, during 
the rage for classic pseudonyms prev- 
alent in Voltaire’s time, or possibly 
in England, under a similar classic 
fever, during Queen Anne’s reign. 
The first use, however, of the term 
in the distinctive sense which bas 
since grown to be characteristic of 
the Phaeton class, was doubtless 
when the Perch-high Phaeton (7. v.) 
and (he other reckless turnouts of the 
sporting gentry under the Regency, 
would seem to have been among the 
first appropriately dubbed in honor 


ity of that name. Since then, al- 
though the term has been applied to 
a great variety of vehicles, it has con- 
tinued to distinguish that large but 
distinct class developed un.ler the 
conditions and for the pleasures of 
self driving os distinguished from that 
class where the occupints are driven 
by acoachman. In England, where 
the prevalence of caste maintains a 
shurper distinction between master 
and gervant, this trait of the Phaeton 
group is more easily recognized ; but 
even in America, where social lines 
are less marked, it will be found to 
hold true as a general rule. Thus, 
the Cabriolet is driven by a coachman 
while te ladies’ Phaeton, which is a 
development of the Cabriolet-Phaeton 
may be driven by the lady herself ; 
and while the Barouche is also driven 
by a coachman, the Park Phaeton, 
which has some of its characteristics, 
is driven by ita owner. In fact, the 
whole group of Phaeton: Pony, Bas- 
ket, Mail, Prince Albert, Stanhope, 
etc., is distinguished by this one 
marked characteristic. Mechanical 
traits: The mechanical features of 
the Phaeton class consist, Ist, on 
having four wheels; 2d, In having 
no raised coachman’'s-seat in front ; 
an:l 3d, in many instances haviny a 
hood over the driver’s-seat (a luxury 
commonly denied when the driver 
is a servant and not the master). 
Phaeton, Cab,—Derivation: Con. 
traction from Cabriolet-Phaeton, be- 
ing applied to a modification of the 
vehicle of that name, which consisted 
in reducing the extreme height of 
the fore part (borrowed from the Perch- 
high Phaeton), and generally in mak- 
ing the Cabriolet-Phaeton more sym- 
metrical, compact and harmonious. 
This vehicle remained in vogue much 
longer than the Cabriolet-Phaeton 
and exercised marked influence in 
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giving to the modern Cabriolet (four- 
wheeled) its general design. 

Phaeton, Cabriolet.—History: An 
effort to reduce or modify the Perch- 
high Phaeton (7. v.), was known as 
the Cabriolet-Phaeton. This was an 
attempt to combine the forepart of 
the Perch-high Phaeton with the two- 
wheeled Cabriolet (7. v.)cs its hind 
part. The result, however, was in- 


harmonious, and it consequently 
proved short-lived. 
Phacton, Demi-Mail—A modified 


form of Mail-Phaeton, where the con- 
struction is generally lighter and 
hung on elliptic springs without 
perch. 

Phaeton, Mail—Nerivation: Named 
from its springs, called ‘‘mail-springs” 
History: The Perch-high Phaeton, 
(7. v.), one of the earliest sporting ve- 
hicles of the Regency, was naturally 
f00n modified and brought down 
from its ridiculous height. The next 
experiment in developing a gentle- 
man’s driving vehicle was known as 
the Cabriolet-Phaeton, but this in- 
Congruous affair failed to answer the 
requirements. Tho invention of mail 
or telegraph springs, some time prior 
to this, had made possible a vehicle 
much better suited to the demands of 
Pleasure driving. These mail or tele- 
graph springs had been invented for 
the coaches of that day, and probably 
acquired their names from these 
coaches. As these Phaetons were 
required for long drives over rongh 
roads, the builders found it conveni- 
ent to borrow the style of their springs 
from those of the Coaches, and hence 
the various names of the Phaeton 
gave place to the more general term 
of Mail-Phaeton. Mechanical de- 
scription: The Mail-Phaeton has a 
heavy square-box body four rather 
low, stout wheels, raised driving-seat 
in front, protected by a hood and 
®pron, and seat for the grooms be- 


hind. It is hung on two sets of mail 
or telegraph springs, and its constrac- 
tion is heavy and subtantial. It is 
always driven with a pair. Mail-Phae- 
tons are still built, but, owing to im- 
proved roads and the employment of 
hickory and steel, they are now built 
much lighter than formerly. 

Phaeton, Perch-High—History: This 
is the eurlicst vehicle, of which we 
have any accurate description, to 
which the term Phaeton was distinct- 
ively applied. Previous to this, driv- 
ing by the sporting gentry had been 
confined to two-wheel vehicles, puch 
as Chaises, ‘‘ Buggies’ (the original 
two wheeled pattern), «¢«Tandems,’ 
etc. Partly to secure command of the 
horses, and partly to gratify the 
whimsical tastes of the sporting gen- 


try of those days, the fashion had 
become prevalent of driving from 8 
The Perch-high 


very high seat. 
saa ‘the first attempt to add 
this characteristic to ® four- wheeled 
vehicle. Mechanical description : We 
give tho following description m on 
language of W. Bridges Adams, in his 
“Modern English Pleasure Carriages 

published in London in 1837, wherein 
he says: ‘A monstrous-looking - 
hicle was known under tho name of & 
Phaeton at the end of the last ne 
tury and the commencement of the 
What connection there 
this vebiclo and 
gun-godl to ob- 


present. 
could be between 


the fabled car of the D-go 
tain for it such a title, it is difficult 


to conceive. It was at one oa 
most fashionable vehicle, and A 
favorite driving carriage of tho ee 

of Wales, afterwat d George | ; 
The vehicle looked like 4 eer 
illustration of the play «Much Ac 0 
About Nothing.’’ If wa’ ® ag 
ance to make an enormously high an 

dangerous seat for two porsons, 1D- 
convenient to drive from, and ut the 
same time to consume As mich ert. 
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terial and mix up as many unsightly 
and inharmonious lines as possible. 
The framework of the carriage was 
constructed with iron perches, tho 
outline of which was hideously ugly, 
but the camel-looking hump had at 
least the mechanical advantage of 
permitting a higher fore-wheel than 
could otherwise be used. The shape 
of the body was as though the rudest 
possible form capable of affording a 
seat had been put together. The 
leathern head rose from th» body at 
an angle which seemed to indicate 
thai it could get no rest, and the 
black box or locker introduced to fill 
up the under part of the body was 
made with straight lines, as if to 
mako the whole still more heterogene- 
ous and unsightly. The huge double. 
curved hind-spring, with its leathern 
brace, was so contrived as to oocupy 
one-half of the total length of the 
vehicle, and the odd-looking stay, 
which prevented it from falling over 
in froni maske’ its total insecurity 
*** The fore-springs rather resem- 
bled the flourishing strokes made by 
aschool-master when heading a copy- 
book or Christmas piece, than any 
legitimate mechanical contrivance, 
and the motion must havo b-en de. 
testable, rendering the act of driving 
difficult, and repressing the power of 
the drivers over their horses. The 
servant’s-seat behind, placed on cur- 
ved blocks without any springs, com. 
pleted this extraordinary looking 
Vehicle. To sit on such a seat when 
tho’ horses were going at much speed, 
would require as much skill os ig 
evinced by a rope-dancer at the the. 
ater. 

None but an extremely robust 
constitution could stand the violent 
jolting of such a vehicle over the 
stones of a paved street. 

Phacton, Queen or Quecn' s Body. 
A local variety of Ladiex’ Phacton, 
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characterized by a curve} bottom 
line. 

Phacton, Stanhope—Derivation : Bo 
named in honor of the Earl of Stan. 
hope. 


ing-seat, on a level with the sect for 
grooms, and no hood. In this coun. 
try T-carts (g. v.) often go under the 
name of Stanhope Phaetons, but im. 
properly. 

Phoongyes’ Chariot.--An ecclesiag. 
tical ve!:icle use | i; Durman, India. 

Phorcion.—An ancient Greek litter, 
carried by eight bearers. 

Piano. Box Buggy —A Variation 
from the square box buggy, having 
round corners and n molding top and 
bottom, which was first introduce.t 
by R. M. Stivers of New-York, about 
the year 1855. 

Picayune Car.—Slang term in the 
Southern United States for a second. 
class railway car, intended to be re- 
served for colored passengers. 

Pill. Box.— English slang term for 
physicians’ brougham. 

Pilentum,—A vehicle introduced in 
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England during the second quarter 
of the present century, alluded to as 
follows in Adams’ *‘ English Pleasure 
Carriages’ (p. 278): ‘This four 
wheeled chariot ix an modification of 
the vehicle not long ago introduced 
under the nameofapilentum, which, 
again, is a Droitzschka with a curved 
bottom line instead ofa straight one. 

Plaustrum.—An ancient velicle, 
used by both the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, mainly for farming } urposes. 

Plosteilum.— (Should it not be Plans- 
tellum?) Diminutive of Planstrum 
(q. v.). An ancient Roman Vehicle. 

Pole-Cart. —\ variety of pair-borse 
road-cart made popular by Calvin 
Toomey, of Canal Dover, Ohio. 

Polo-Cari—An English variety of 
light road-cart. 

Pony-Cart—See ‘Cart, Pony.” 

Pony- Sleigh. —See ‘‘Sleigh, Pony.’’ 

Porte-Chaise —Contraction of Chaise 
a-Porteurs (q. v.)- 

Portland Culler—A pattern of two- 
passenger sleigh, originated and first 
introduced by the Kimballs, in Port- 
land, Maine. 

Po’ Shay.—Contraction of 
chaise, used by Thackeray. 

Post-Omnibus.—A public vehicle of 
the Omnibus type (7. v.) for the con- 
veyance of the mails as well as pas- 
sengers ; in general use in ante-rail- 
way times, and still employed on 
short routes. 

Post-Chaise. — From the French 
chaise de poste, meaning a traveling 
Chaise used on post-roads. History : 
Noubo says (1771), in his ‘‘ Z’Art du 
Menuisier Carrossier,’’ page 460, that 
‘*the oldest (Chaises) which are called 
Chaises de poste have been built in 
the style in which we now see them 
since 1664. Those which previously 
existed* * *were simply a species of 
chair suspended between two poles 
or shafts, and supported by two 
wheels. The Chatses de poste serve 


Post~ 


not only for post journeys, as their 
name indicates, but also for city use 
by private gentlemen, with some 
modifications, which will be shown 
further on.’? These Chaises de poste, 
as shown by plates 213 and 214 in 
Roubo, nnd as may occasionally be 
seen in engravings after certuin mod- 
ern French painters (who hav) evi- 
dently taken pains to consult originals 
in the Musés Cluny in Paris, or else 
where), consisted of a paneled body 
suspended by means of braces ex- 
tendin from whic-strings attached to 
the rear ends of the shafts ; and the 
entrance was by means of a half door 
at the front which hinged at the 
bottom, and, when opened swung 
forward toward the horse. The body 
was mounted on two very high wheels 
and accommodated one or two pas- 
sengers. When the mania for coupe'- 
ing Coach bodies had resulted in the 
form of vehicle known as the Des- 
obligeante (q. v.), this body was ap- 
plied to the Chaise de poste, and the 
vehicle resulting was given the same 
name, ?. ¢., Desobligeante. The Chaise 
de Poste was further distinguished by 
being driven by postillion instead of 
from the box. The English Post- 
Chaise differed from its French pro- 
totype in being mounted on four 
wheels instead of two ; 1t was, in fact 
simply the vehicle known in England 
as the Chariot, and in France as the 
Diligence or Berlingot, but driven by 
postillion instead of from the box. It 
was, moreover, generally a public 
conveyance intended to be let out to 
individuals to perform certain jour- 
neys ; and the ‘‘poste,’’ which gave 
itits name, were stations in towns or 
villages, in charge of a “post master,” 
where changes of horses were made. 
For description of the Po-t-Chuaiso as 
built in England in 1796, see Felton’s 
“Treatise on Carriages,’’ Vol. II, page 
50, followed by illustrations of the 
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same, plates 27 and 30. The Post- 
Chaise, as distinguished by him from 
the Traveling Coach, had a Coupé 
body instead of a full Coach body, 
and was driven by postillions instead 
of from the box. 

Prairie Schooner.—American slang 
term «pplied to the traveling wagons 
having deep sides higher in front and 
back, than in the middle and covered 
with a white canvas top over heavy 
bows which in ante-railway times, 
were used by pioneers and for con- 
veying merchandise across the West- 
ern prairies . 

Prison- Van, —See ‘‘Van, Prison.” 

Pulk. —The sleigh used by the Lap- 
landers in driving the reindeer. It 
resembles the front half of a low bout 
that has been cut crosswise, and 
closed at the back by a perpendicular 
panel cf wood. It hasa keel, 4106 
in. wide, finishing in a point in front. 
The reindeer is driven with n single 
rip. Also known as a *‘Pulkha.” 

/ ulkha.—The reindeer sleigh of the 
Laplanders. See ** Pulk.’’ 

Pullman.—-A drawing-room railway 
car, Damed after the American inven- 
tor, Geo. M. Puilman. 

Pung.—Local New-Epnyland term 
(origin unknown) applied to any 
light business vehicle on runners. 

Push-Cart.—A hand-cart intended 
to be pushed instead of drawn. 
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Onadricycle. —A form of velocipede 
necommodating four persons. all of 
whow aid in its propulsion. Known 
also as the ‘Four-in-hand Veloci- 
pede.” 

Quartet or Quartette.—Suggeated by 
The Hub as « class-name for the fam- 
ily of vehicles now commonly known 
as ‘‘four-passenger extension-top 
phaetons.”’ 

Quaker Chaise.—See ‘‘Chaise Qua- 
ker.”’ 


Quartobus.—A variety of four wheel 
public cab, invented by Mr. Okey, 
and introduced in London in 1844. 
It accommodated four passengers, 
and was characterized by short coup 
ling to promote easy draught. 

Queen- Phacton. — See ‘Phaeton. 
Queen.”’ 

R 


Ralli-Car,—A recent English style 
of Village-Cart, brought prominently 
into public notice by reason of a pat- 
ent lawsuit. Nicknamed, by the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, the *‘Clothes. 
Basket."’ 

Reckler.—A native cart, peculiar 
to India, somewhat similar in con- 
struction to an American sulky, but 
provided with a pole, and intended 
to be drawn by a pair of bulls. 

Reindeer Sledge.—See Pulkha. 

Khkeda. —An ancient Roman vehicle. 

Rheda Caballaria—\ eaning: Horse. 
litter, Adams, in his ‘‘English Plea. 
sure Carriages," says (p. 28): ** with 
the Norman, came tle horse.litter, a 
native originally of Bi:hynia, and 
from thence introduced into Rome. 
"** Malmsbury records that the dead 
body of Rufus was placed upon a 
‘rheda caballaria,’ or, as Fabian trans 
lutes it, a° * horse litter.’ King John, 
in his last illnesx, was conveved from 
the Abbey of Swinstead in a ‘lectica 
equestre.’ These were for severn| KC. 
ceslin:: reigns, the Only carriages in 
use for persona of distinction. 

Rickshaw. —Anglicized abbreviation 
of the Japanese word Jin-riki ah 
(y. 2.). 

Ricky. or Ricksha~ Englisk contrac. 
tion of the Japanese word Jin-riki- 
sha (y. v.). 

Rig.--Undoubtedly a contraction 
from rigying. American bling term 
applied to certain vehicles for indus. 
trial purposes, when provided with 
special appurtenunoces or riggings, as 
**Hav-rig.”’ 
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Road Sculler,.—A contrivance re- 
sembling a combined tricycle and 
parlor rowing machine. 

Robinson Hansom-Cab—See 
toria-Hansom.”’ 

Rockalet. — A recent corruption, 
rather than diminutive, of the word 
Rockaway, applied by some American 
builders to sinall vehicles of that class. 

Rockaway.—Derivation: A name, 
according to some authorities, de- 
scriptive of the motion of the vehicie; 
but more commonly believed to have 
been borrowed from the watering 
place of the same name on Long Is- 
land, N. Y. According to Stratton 
(see ‘‘ World on Wheels,’’ page 444), 
Rockaways were first built at Jamaica, 
Long Island, not at Rockaway, the 
name Rockaway having first been ap- 
plied for the purpose of misleading a 
customer in some individual transac. 
tion. According to the same author- 
ity, they were first built in 1830. 
History : Whatever the origin of the 
name, it is quite certain that the 
early Rockaway was a very primitive 
carriage. It was indoubtedly an im- 
provement of the wagon form by the 
addition of springs and a top; pos- 
sibly the addition of springs,—an un- 
wonted luxury for our hardy ances- 
tors—gave it its title. The Rockaway 
is a peculiarly American type of car- 
riage, and although in its later de- 
velopments it closely encroaches on 
the coach, it is still, in its essential 
features, representative of a demo- 
cratic people. The first Rockaways 
were undoubtedly little more than 
mere wagons with springs and roofs 
supported on uprights. Gradually 
curtains were added ; then panels, 
doors and windows; then the body 
was hung lower, and the perch finally 
dispensed with, until, in some of the 
patterns of to-day, it may fairly rank 
in the conch family. It has always 
been, however, « family cnrriage, 
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adapted to be driven by its owner; 
and although now, in its present high- 
est forms of development, often driven 
by a servant, he is sheltered under 
the same roof, and sits on the same 
level as his master, and is accorded 
privileges that still distinguish it soci- 
ally from the aristocratic coach. In 
its very latest mechanical develop- 
ment, it still follows the conch sv 
closely that recent builders furnish 
us with all the coach types; we al- 
ready have the Coach-Rockaway, 
Coupé-Rockaway and Landau-Rocka- 
way, and we have seen recent defgus 
which might properly bs called 
Brougham Rockaways. Mechanical 
description: The Rocknway is a four- 
wheeled, covered carriage, with either 
ourtained or paneled sides, with or 
without perch, always with elliptic or 
platform springs, with the driver's 
seat a part of the body proper (with- 
out neck), and with the roof project- 
ing over the driver's seat. 

Rolling-Cart.—A primitive form of 
munure cart used in Englund in the 
last century. It consisted of three 
pieces of strong elm, two feet in di- 
ameter and each eighteen inches long, 
through which a strong iron axle was 
passed, soas to protrude a few inches 
in each and beyond tho rollers, alxo 
aHowing an inch between for con- 
venience of turning around. On the 
projecting part of the axle, a tixed 
frame was plaeed for supporting the 
body, which oould be employed sim- 
ply as aroler, or for carrying manne 
etc., on land where common wheels 
could not be admitted. The men 
who handled these Rolling Carts were 
called ‘high-rollers.”? and were hon. 
est sons of toil, whose hands betoken- 
ed an honest occupation; whils the 
American ‘high- roller’ of to diy is 
a person whoxe hands betoken one 
well posted in tho manipulation of 
cards. 
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Kolling-Chair.—The equivalent of 
Chaise-Roulante (¢. v.). 

Rouette.—A modification of the 
term Brouette (¢. v ). 

Roulette.—A French vehicle of the 
last century, also called Brouette or 
Vinaigrette. See ‘Brouette.”’ 

Roulette-Chair —A rolling-chair used 
in Paris in the last century. Same 
as Brouette anil Vinuigrette (7. v.). 

Runabout, or Runabout. Wagon—A 
four-passenger, veneral utility wagon, 
first introduced at Syracuse, N. Y. 


S 


Sa/azka.—Russian, Sled for coast - 
ing. 

Sam-Bare,—A litter, shaped like a 
boat, in which the statue of the 
Egyptian God, Amon, was carried in 
religious processions. 


Saraca.—An ancient Roman ve- 
hicle. 


Savanilla  Phactons. —The local 


name of a variety of phaetons used 
at Bangkok, Siam. 

Sawdust Cart,—A dump cart simi- 
lar to the slab cart (7. v.), but of 
lighter construction, used for hauling 
sawdust from sawdust mills. 

Scavenger Wagon.—A public ve. 
hicle employed in cities for removing 
ashes and other waste material from 
residences, 


Scirpea.—An ancient Romau ve- 
hicle. 

Scoop.—A form of side-spring 
bugyy with skeleton body of scoop 
shape, first built at Hermon, N. Y., 
in 1473, tothe order of Robert Bon- 
her. and since popularized by New- 
En sland builders. 

Scorpion. -An ancient war engine 
for throwing arrows. 

Scrap Cart.—A term applied in 
London to a vebicle for gathering 
scraps of food, which are afterwards 
prepared in the form of stews, pies, 
etc., and sold at a nominal price. 


Sedan Caé.—A form of cab invent 
ed and patented by Chauncey 
Thomas of Boston, Mass. So named 
from resemblance of the outlines of 
its body to those of the Sedan Chair. 

Sedan Chair.—One of the many 
types of Chaise-A-Porteurs (y. v.), 
popular throughout Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen. 
turies. Sail to have been named af. 
ter the Italian town of Sedan (now 
French), from having been first in. 
troduced there in 1490. A true Se. 
dan Chair was invariably borne by 
hand. Strattan in his ** World on 
Wheels,” says: ‘In 1635, Sedans 
were introduced (in England) by Sir 
Saunders Dunscombe, under a li- 
cense from Charles I. for the term of 
fourteen years. These soon became 
popular in London, althongh judging 
from the engravings that bave come 
down to us, they were rather cum- 
bersome, an.l, with the fare, a heary 
burden to the bearers. Sir Saunders 
in introduciny these Sedans. declares 
his intention to he, to ‘interfere with 
the too frequent use of coaches, to 
the hindrance of the carts and car. 
riages employed in the Decensary 
Provision of the city and suburbs of 
London.’’’ See illustration of ** Se. 
dan of 1635,” in work above named. 

Sege.—An antiqne vehicle peculiar 
to the Azores IsL.nds., descnbed as 
follows in Walker's **The Azores" 
page 280: ‘Now and acnin. and 
Henerally in out of the Way placer, 
the old-fashioned sége is newn. 
abother relic of aby-gone age, a com. 
promise between n modern Hansom. 
cab and an ancient Sedan © hair 
Swuny high on two wheels, and drawn 
by a puir of horses, postillion-fashion. 
the sége had heavy leather curtains 
in front, completely rhutting off the 
Occupants from view when closely 
drawn.’ 

Sextet or SeateMe.—Suggested by 
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The /fub as o class name for the fam- 
ily of vehicles now commonly known 
— ne oo extension-top 

Shay, One-Hoss.—-An old type of 
New Engiand Chaise, made celebrat- 
ed under this name by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Homes’ pocm, entitled: 
‘©The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.”’ 
See Chaise. 

Shebang.—Slang term according to 
Baylor's ‘On Both Sides,’’ page 273, 
sometimes applied in the Western 
United States to n carriage and horse. 

Shifter.—New-England term for a 
single horse sleigh with shafts so 
hung that'the near runner will follow 
the horse, thereby permitting him to 
use the track of pair-horse sleigh 
when country roads are only partially 
broken. Distinguished for ‘‘ Follow 
Sleigh.”’ 

Ship-of-the-Plains.—Modern slang 
for emigrant car. 

Shuttle Car.—A railway car, plying 
to and fro, for a short dis ance, to 
connect outlying statious with the 
main line of travel. First applicd in 
connection with the elevated railways 
in New- York City. 

Side-Bar Wagon.—A variety of 
road wagon characterized by side bar 
suspension. 

Skeleton Wagon.—A four- wheeled 
vehicle, exceedingly light im con- 
struction, having a frame to which 
the seat supports are attached, in- 
tended for track use. 

Slab Cart,—A heavy dump cart for 
hauling slabs and refuse from 6nw 
mills, the load being usually dumped 
into it from a pocket overhead. 

Sled.—A carriage made with run- 
ners for sliding over snow OF ice. 
Same as sleigh and sledge (7- v.). All 
from Teutonic base, s/id, to slide. 
According to Skeat, ‘‘the right form 
is s/ed; the form s/edge (perhaps from 
plural, s/eds) appears to be due to 


confusion; and the form sleigh is due 
to contraction by the loss of ¢. Thus, 
the Norwegian has both s/ede and 
siee; 80 also Dutch, slee-hoets, & 
sleigh-coach, stands for slede-koets.”" 

Sledge. —Synonymous in England 
for the term s/cigh, as used in Amer- 
ica. 
Sledge, Madeira Bullock — See 
‘« Madeira Bullock Sledge.” 


Sled, Logging —See ‘' Loyging- 
Sled.”’ 
Sled, Lumberman'’s Bob — See 


‘* Bob Sled,” 

Sleigh. —English, sledge ; Frepoh, 
traineau; German, schlitten. The 
general term used in the United 
States for any vebicle suppliod with 
runners instead of wheels, for use oD 
snow. 

Sleigh, Follow—See Shifter. 

Leith , Hub-Runner —Same as 
Bob-Sleigh (7. ¥:): 

Sleigh, Long-Kunner or Single-Run- 
ner —Any sleigh made with as ngle 
fixed runner 0D either side, as ilin- 
tinguished from a ‘¢Traverse Runner 
Sleigh” (7. ¥-)- 

Sleigh, Pony—A class name applied 
to any two-passcnKer sleigh, with of 
without arumble, usually aristocratio 
in appointments and finish. Origip 


of name doubtful. 

Sleigh, Shifter —See Shifter. 

Sleigh, Traverse Runner—A sleigh 
d on twosleds, the reur one be- 
ile the forward one is 
ing-bolt, und Fe- 
the front bearing 


mount 
ing fixed, wh 
supplied with a k 
volves the sume 44 


of a carriage: 
Slice-off an Omnibus. —- Mentioned 


in Adams’ ‘English Pleasure Car- 
riages,”’ (P- 277) 18 & popular wlees 
term, applied to one cf the early 
forms of oabriolets that plied for hire 
jon London. 
Sociable. —A genera 


differently in different 
variety of open four-passenyer VOR’ 


1 term applied 
yectioun & & 
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cles of the Barouche or Caléche type. 
See in Thrupp’s ‘History of Coacies”’ 
plate 37, entitled: « Probably the 
first Sociable. The property of the 
Emperor of Germany. A child’scar. 
riage of the date of 1700.” The lack 
of definiteness in the application of 
this term makes it dosirable that its 
use shoull be discon.inued. 


Sociable.— Theo individual title of 
the second public coach for street 
service in New-York City, introduced 
by Abraham Brower in 1829, as a 
companion to the «« Accommodation” 
(¢. ), followed by the « Omnibus ”’ 
(7. v.), the ** Alice Gray,”’ etc. 

Spar-Wagon —The old name for a 
side-bar wagon, the terms Spar, or 
side-spar, and side-bar being synony- 
mous. 

Spider. Phacton,—& light phaeton of 
any pattern, but usually characterized 
by 8pindle-seats, and spindle sides in 
place of panels, 

Spindle. Wagon.—,~ Wagon or Bug. 
gy having a body divided longitudi- 
nally, the lower section being paneled 
and the upper section being filled in 
by spindles, thus Siving a li 


Sprinkler. 
vided with 
8prinkling a 
down the 
fares. 

Stage. —General term 
public traveling coach. 

Stage. Boat,—O\d name for Ferry. 
boat, used in connection with Stage. 
wagons on post routes. 

Stage-Coach.—See « Coach, Stage.”” 

Stanhope-Gig.— See Gig.’ 

Stanhope- Phacton,— Soe ‘‘Phaeton,”’ 

State. Coach.—Bee ‘Coach, State,” 


Station. Fly, Fly (¢ t.) used for 
railway service, 


—A cart or wagon. pro- 
suitable water-tank and 
Ppliance, used for Wetting 
dustein public thorough. 


applied to any 


Stoclkjoerre.—A primi'ive, spring: 
less vehicle peculiar to Norway. 

Stolkjaerre.—A vuriety of two- 
wheeled cart peculiar to Norway, hav- 
ing a seat for two persons, and gen- 
erally wi:hout springs. — 

Stone-Drag.—The most primitive 
of u:l vehicles, consisting of & plank 
or platform, the front end of which 
is shaped like a boot bracket, on 
which stone or any other burden is 
placed, intended to be dragged by 
hand or horse over the ground. The 
Ice-Drag of Russia (7. v ) alone up- 
proaches i: in simplicity. 

Studebaker. Wagon. — A form of 
Farm-Wagon widely introduced in 
newly-settled regions of the Western 
States and Territories by the Stude- 
baker Bros., of South Bend, Ind. 

Suicade.--An Irish term, now obso- 
lete, applied to One of those eccen- 
tricities in vehicles common in Great 
Britain early in the present century, 
which is thus described by Edgeworth 
in his ** Essay on the Construction of 
Rvads and Carriages’’ (London, 1813), 
page 143: « Perhaps this name for a 
very high Gig, with a groom inounted 
on something like a Stool, three feet 
above the driver, has not yet reached 
Tondon. It wag given to this species 
of carriages in Ireland, the land of 
Appropriate agnomens.’’ 

Sudky. —History : When the French 
Carriage-makers, in the middle of the 
last century, cut the full Coach into 
the Coupé and Vis a-vig forms, they 
again hulved these, making a one-pas- 
Senger closed vehicle, and called the 
result the Desobligeante (or Disobliger). 
This would Seem to be the prototype 
of the original English Sulky, for 
Felton, in hig ‘Treatise on Carriages” 
Written in 1796, BAYS, (vol. 2 
66): 4 Sulky is 
built 
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of dignity; what a sweet rich voice 
is to a friend’s welcome; what the 
laughter of children is to an Indian 
summer day; what the freshness of 
the morning dew is to a flower gar- 
den—such is good varnishing to fine 
Carriages, 


But good varnishing involves good 
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pa sep 80 only one person can sit 
a ’ and 18 called a Sulky from 
pagal desire for riding 
risen - The modern Sulky, how- 
cc to retain only the single- 
leone characteristic, for it is a 
ae — skeleton vehicle, designed 
a ck use. Note —Dr. ©. W. 
= mes, in his ‘* Autocrat of the 
mee t Table” (Chap. 7), appro- 
ire y chem be term ‘‘ Water- 
eal aa skeleton or 
¥ Rist As aan plow with sulky 
: idual) seat attached, for ac- 
~~ of the driver. 
as sate Saddle—\ variety of Sulky 
a und recently patented, by 
oo man, of New-York City, 
wherein the rider’s seat is advanced 
over the horse's back. 
Peewn Truck.—Suggested by The 
ne title fora certain pattern of 
c » in reference to its capacity for 
noe ae freight. A Sumpter- 
eit umpter-mule is one for car- 
deena cen ee <a 
freight ek ‘icmaaleelaialll 
joe Ev clish form of 
a art, characterized by a White- 
‘apel body (g. v.), surmounted by 4 
2 mippcrted by spindles. 
a! “y- Wagon.—An American mod- 
10n of the English Surrey-Cart 
f v.), the same pattern of a body 
“am on four wheels. First 
uced by Jas. B. Brewster & Co. 
of New-York, in 1872. 
' ~yctacle —A low four-wheeled litter 
escribed by Aristotle. 
; Relies —A peculiarly primitive 
ehicle mentioned by Aristotle. 


T 


Talika.—Term applied to the street 
cab of Constantinople. 
Tally. Ho. —Popular Americanism 


fora four-in-hand coach, derived from 


the individual name of the public 
coach introduced by Col. Kane in 
New-York city about the year 1876. 

Tandem-Cart.—A dog-cart intend- 
ed to be driven with tandem team; 
usually hung high, and elaborate in 
its appointments. 

Tapcu.—(French.) A local term 
meaning literally ‘‘seat thumper,”’ 
applied in some parts of France to a 
certain form of cart. 

Tarantass.—A variety of Russian 
traveling carriage. 

Tar-Wagon,—A wagon, provided 
with a furnace, used in heating, tar 
for applying asphalt pavement. 

Tax-Cart.—A term which came 
into vogue in England in 1843, when 
a law was introduced exempting from 
tax all two-wbeeled vehicles costing 
not more than £21, and provided, 
that the name of the owner was 
Applied originally to 
any cart answering the above-named 
conditions, and, later, to any kind of 
inexpensive cart. See details under 
«« Dog-cart.” 

7-Cart.—A mem 
and & ‘modifi ‘ 


also, 


painted on it. 


family, ) 

Stanhope- Phaeton. eee il 
. bee «t Book of the Horse, | 

chy it groom behind, 


T-cart seated only one 
and was much affected by sporting 


men among th 
ted quest 


are led by Mr. Sidney to infe 


goribed to the 


four-wheel L 


, accomm ie 
ee it is hung oP four elliptic 


and has & cut-under. The 


‘oht build are the 
cut-under and lig 
ures which distinguish it from 


the Stanhope- Phaeton. 
Tram.—Striotly applicable to a pair 


of horses, but in America frequently 


5° 


applied to a vehicle with horses, either 
for industrial or pleasure purposes. 


Telegraph.—A name applied to one 
of the Chaise family of vehicle as it 
appeared in England in the eurly 
part of.the century. Felton gives @ 
plate and description of one in the 
second edition of his ‘‘Treatise on 
Carriages,’’ 1805, while it is not men 
tioned in the earlier edition of 1796. 
The plate represents a two-whecled 
Chaise or whiskey, with a body re- 
sembling a Salisbury boot (said to be 
used for the storage of dogs, when 
nse® for sporting purposes), and with 
a seat resembling that of the Ba- 
rouche, the latter having been impor- 
ted into England from Germany 
about that time. The term was sub- 
sequently applied to one of the early 
English Mail-Coaches, probably on 
account of its superior speed. As 
this application of the word telegraph 
t» a vehicle (in the first instance 
above) antedates the invention of the 
electric telegraph, it would s-em to 
suggest that 1t mey have been so ap- 
plied on account of its being used as 
a posting vebicle. 

Telyega.—Kussian. Defined, in 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘Anna Karénina,” nsx a cart 
or wagon for farm or freight pur- 
pores. 

Thespis, Car Of—The vehicle in 
which Thespis, an early Greek dra- 
matic poet, generally regarded us the 
inventor of tragedy, is said to have 
traveled from place to place, and to 
have used as a stage for bis repre- 
sentntions. See Dryden's prologue 
to Lee’s Sophonisba: ‘“Thespis, the 
first professor of our art, at country 
wakes sung ballads from a cart.” 


Tilbury.—Derivation : Named after 
the English carriage builder who in- 
vented it. A vehicle which originated 
in one of the many attempts to solve 
the mechanical problems presented 
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in two-wheel suspension. i ridges 
Adams says, in his ‘t English Pleasure 
Carriages,” page 242: ‘+The prob- 
able reason for its being liked was its 
apparent lightness. In all other re- 
spects it is aD unsightly vehicle, and 
the mode of hanging is still worse 
than that of the Cabriolet. The 
action on the cross-spring behind has 
a tendency to twist it. * * * The 
motion of the body is most unpleas- 
ant, and lessens much the command 
of the driver over the horses. While 
apparently light, the Tilbury is in 
reality the heaviest two-wheeled ve- 
hicle which is constructed, except the 
Cabriolet. It has altogether seven 
springs, and a considerable weight of 
gibbet-looking ironwork besides, to 
support the hind sprivgs.’” For dis- 
cussion of the various experiments 
upon the suspension of two-wheeled 
vehicles, see ‘*Dennett Spring.” 
Mechanical description : The Tilbury 
is a two-wheel vebicle seating two 
passengers, with paneled body, ani 
its fenture is its mode of suspension. 
which consists of a tramsverse iron 
frame, surmounted by a cross-spriny, 
from which the body is hung by 
means of braces fasten+d to two el- 
bow-springs attached to the body. 
Note—In «The Hub” (Vol. XXX. 
p. 05), Walter Lodia-Kiny says : “It 
has been stated that the Tilbury car 
derived its name from Tilbury fort 
(opposite Gravesend onthe Thames); 
whereas it was Mr. Tilbury, of New 
Road, London, one of the best known 
coach-makers and scholars of the day. 
who inveuted the vehicle of that up- 
pellation. The springs worked with 
half elbows and braces invo dumb- 
jacks, from 6 to9 inches in front of 
the step-bar, and not behind it. 

7i/t.Cart.—A Scotch vebicle ; char. 
acter unknown. 

7ip-Cart,—(Sameas Dump-cart). A 
cart with body so constructed that it 
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can be inclined backward to assist in 
emptying the contents. 

Toboggan. —Native Indian word, ap- 
plicable to any vehicle on runners ; 
but, as adopted into English, confined 
to the well-known Canadian coasting 
sled, of simple construction, consist- 
ing of a single board curved upward 
in front to form a dasher, and provid- 
ed with hand rails. 

To-Cart.—Corrupted by the French 
from the word Dog-cart, as Sydney 
explains in his ‘‘ Book of the Horse,”’ 
page 39: ‘The term Dog-cart has 
been naturalized in France as the To- 
cart.’’ 

Tomberel.—Old French term appli- 
ed to an army cart for conveying am. 
munition, tools, etc. Corrupted in 
English to Tumbrel or Tumbril (y. v.) 

Tonga.—A vehicle peculiar to In- 
dia. 

Tortoises, Four-Wheeled.—A slang 
term of reproach, like ‘‘ Helcart,’’ ap- 
plied to public coaches, by John Tay- 
lor the ‘‘ Water Poet,’’ in his ‘‘ The 
World Runnes on Wheels,’’ written 
in 1623. See ‘' Hell-cart.’’ 

Tram, or Tram-Car.—Abbreviated 
from Outram, the name of the invent- 
or of the so-called ‘*‘ Outram-way ’’ or 
railway. English equivalent for Street 
car, or Horse-car, as uscd in America. 

Trap.—Colloquial term in England 
for any light pleasure vehicle. 

Tray Body Buggy. —One of the 
early forms of the Buggy, which was 
perfected by George Watson, of Phil- 
idelphia, as early as 1840, and ten 
years later he exhibited one of this 
pattern at the World's Fair in London, 
which, after its return, was bought by 
Col. Hall, of New York, the noted 
sporting man, and owner of Lantern 
and mate. It was so-called because 
of the resemblance of the shape of the 
body proper, to the old fashion ser- 
vant’s tray. The boot was leather- 
covered. The hanging bars and the 
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back bed were elaborately carved, one 
bed sometimes requiring the labor of 
a rapid carver for two days. Its suo- 
cessor was the Yacht Buggy (¢. v.) 

7ri.—Popular abbreviation for Tri- 
cycle. 

Tribulum.—An ancient Roman 
threshing-machine, consisting of load- 
ed boards shod with iron bars, and 
drawn by oxen. 

Tribus.—A variety of two-wheeled 
public cab, invented by Mr. Harvey, 
of Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, introduced in 
the Spring of 1844. 

Tricycle. — Meaning three-wheel. 
A form of three-wheeled Velocipede 
(7. v.) 

Triolet.— Origin of name not obvi- 
ous. An old French vehicle. 

Trotka.—Russian. Defined in Tol- 
stoi’s ‘‘War and Peace,’’ Vol. 3, 
Chap. 13, as ‘‘a team of three horses 
harnessed abreast ;’’ but also specifi- 
cally applied to the sleigh thus drawn. 

Trolly, or Trudi.—An English vari- 
ety of heavy truck. 

Truck. —A heavy freighting vehicle, 
with platform body, without side- 
panels, and either two or four wheels. 

Truck, Hook-and-Ladder.—A long 
wagon for conveying fire ladders. 

Truck, Hose.—Same as ‘ Hose- 
Cart”? (7. v-) 

Truck, Warehouse.—A hand-truck 
for indoor use, 

Tub-Body Buggy.—An old variety 
of Buggy, popular in New York about 
1840-’50, and preceding the piano-box 
and coal-box patterns (9g. U.)y the 
former following aoout 155, and the 
latter about 1862. Its body had ao 
somewhat tub-like shape, which gave 
its name, and the sides and back were 
covered with embosse | leather. 

Tub. Phacton.—A phaeton having & 
Tub body characterized by a short, 
curved bottom line, and deep, heavy 


quarter. 
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Tumébler.—Probably allied to Tum- 
brel (g. v.); Scottish and Provincial 
English term for a kind of cart. 

Tumbrel or Tumbril.—From old 
French Zoméere/. An army-cart for 
conveying ammunition, tools, etc. 
Also used in the last century, in Eng- 
land, as a synonym for Dung-cart. 
See Arthur Young’s ‘Annals of Agri- 
culture,’’ wherein he says: ‘‘No farm 
of the same extent, in an arable coun- 
try has less than three wagons, three 
tumbrils (or dung carts) and a light 
cart.’’ 

</urnout.—Usually spoken of as an 
American slang term, as applied to a 
horse and carriage ; but we find the 
following in Adam’s ‘‘ English Pleas- 
ure Carriages,’’ published in London, 
1837 (p. 55): ‘* Within our own time 
may be remembered the uncouth 
‘turn-outs,’ as a coachman would 
emphatically call them, both in pri- 
vate and public conveyances, — heavy 
coaches, laden with ill-packed Ing. 
gage, miserable horses, bound in 
worse harness,”’ etc. 


Two-Wheeler.— American synonym 
for cart. 


U 
Underdraw. Wagon.—A freight wag- 
on wherein the draught is from the 
bottom of the axle, below the tongue. 
Unicycle.—Meaning one wheel. A 
form of one-wheel velocipede (g.v.) 


Vv 


Van. —Derivation: —A modern ab- 
breviation of Caravan (the latter 
through French, Spanish and Per. 
sian), after the same manner that the 
Wor. Bus has been abbreviated from 
Omnibus, and Cab from Cabriolet. A 
gencral term for any larze covered 
wagon, either road or railway, ints ni. 
el for the conveyance of freight. 
Used in numerons self-descriptive 
compounds, as Circus-van, Brake-van, 
Goods-van, Guards-van, etc. 


Van, Laundry Delivery. —English. 
Self-descriptive. 

Van, Luggage. —Equivalent in Eng- 
land for the American term Baggage- 
Car. Modern French equivalen'. 
Fourgon. 


Van, Prison. —Known also colloq'- 
ally as Black-Maria (g. v.) A closely 
paneled wagon, with driver’s-seat 1D 
front, and rear portion seated on the 
Wagonet plan, specially designe! for 
the safe conveyance of prisoners. 

Vasok. —Ktussian. A carriage 
mounted on runners. 


Vehicle. —General term for any form 
of cirriage. Anglicized from the Lat- 
in vehicudum, o carriage. 

Velocipede—Derivation: A coined 
word, made up from the Latin ve/oc 
crude form of ve/ox, awift, anal few, 
stem of fcs, the foot; thus meanin, 
swift-foot or swift-footed. A light 
vehicle intended to be propelled by 
the feet. This term includes the Uni- 
cycle, Bicycle, Tricycle, etc. (y. v-) 

Veterinary. Ambulance. Same as 
‘* Horse-Ambulance”’ (y. v.) 

Victoria.—French, Victoria; Ger- 
man, Victoria. Derivation: Named by 
the French in honor of Queen Vic- 
toria. A member of the Coach family. 
History: The Victoria is an out- 
growth from the modern four-wheele| 
Cabriolet (y. v.), from which it differs 
in having 1 skeleton instead of apan- 
eled boot, and in the hody bein: 
made with a compnes bottom. Tl: 
Victoria is more state'y in form tbat: 
the Cabriolet, and in its full devel. -p- 
ment abrond, is driven wich postil 
lions. In its more common form, 
the skeleton boot is restored, und a 
ruinble is added. Mechanical de- 
scription: The Victoria is a four- 
wheele | vehicle, with a body to ac- 
commodate two persons, which is 
hung low and provided with a hooa 
and with a rkeleton boot, suapended 
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on elliptic and C-springs or upon a 
‘double suspension ”’ carriage. 
Victoria-Hansom. — An improved 
form of Hansom-cah, mainly distin 
guished by an adjustable top, invent- 
ed by Jas. C. Robinson of London, 
Eng., and patented in 1887. 
Vinaigrette.—A rolling-chair used 
in Paris in the last century, called 
also Roulette and Brouette (see the 
latter), having a body like that of the 
Sedan Chair, but resting on springs 
and two wheels, and drawn by a 
man. See description in Roubo, page 
460, and illustration, Plate 219. 
Vis.a-Vis.-- Derivation: French, 
v's-a-vis. meaning face to face. A 
member of the Coach family. A term 
which might be applied in general 
to all vehicles whose sents are arrang- 
ed crosswise, and so that the occu- 
pants sit face to face. The French 
in the course of cutting duwn the 
Coach in various forms, as fully de- 
scribed under ‘* Coupé” (7. v-); 
halved the Coach longitudinally, and 
called the resulting vehicle, accom- 
modated two persons only, sitting 
face to face, a Vis-a-vis. Since that 
time the term has been applied to 
various other vehicles characterized 
by the same manner of seating. 
Voiture de Bains (Bath-Wagon).— 
A wagon for conveying a batb-tub, 
hot water, etc., to private residences. 
In common use in France. 
Volante.—A two-wheeled vehicle 
peculiar to Cuba, characterized by a 
Chaise body, hung forward of the 
axle, and driven by postillion. 


W 
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varying classes of types, such as 
Bath- wagons, Beach-wagons, Beer- 
wagon, Bolster-wagon, Bracket-front- 
wagon, Britton-wagon, Buckboard 
wagon, Bullock-wagon, Dougherty- 
wagon, Farm-wagon, Grocery-wagon, 
Jumpseat-wagon, Luwrence-wagon, 
Market-wagon, Mountain wagon, Par- 
cel-wagon, Road-wagon, or Buggy (g. 
v.), Runabout-wagon, Studebaker- 
wagon, Surrey-wagon, Whitechapel- 
wagon, Windsor-wagon etc. (9. v.). 

Wagon, Battery.—See ‘* attery- 
Wagon.” 

. Wagon, California Wood- Spring. — 
See ‘‘ California-Wagon.”’ 

Wagon, Democrat—See ‘‘Democrat- 
Wagon.” 

Wagon, Long.-—See ‘ Long-Wag- 
on.”’ 

Wagon, Malt.—A water-tight wag- 
on used by brewers for conveying 
malt. 

Wagon, Turn-Over Seat.--Same as 
Jump-seat-wagon (7. v-). 

Wagon, Underdraw.—See ‘* Under- 
draw -wagon.” 

Wagonct.—A general term applied 
to all vehicles provided with two 
longitudinal s:at-boards, where the 
passengers sit face to face, and where 
the entrance is from the rear. The 
form, shape and size of the body, the 
form and arrang, -nent of the driver's 
seat and the presence or absence of a 
top, may vary the styles infinitely, 
but the vehicle is a true Wagonet 60 
long as the above-named character- 
istics remain. The French term Char. 
a.bancs literally, a carriage with 
bench seats—is the equivalent of the 
English term Wagonet in this tech- 


nical sense. 
Wx wanet-Omnibus.—A vehicle with 
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wa borrowed in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century ;" and hoe adds: 
‘“Henee it in Impossible to consider 
wagon nh true Enylish word." 

Wun, Aue. An ancient Roman 
threshing-machine, consixting of A 
frame supporting a driver and rup- 
ning on toothed rollers. 

Wheelbv reo. (Spelt Whelebarowe 
in Je Ron, Florence, line 2,031). For 
derivation wee “ Barrow.’? A small 
vehicle tor burdens, consisting of & 
‘burrow, with a single wheel in front, 
and with handles at the rear by 
Which it may be pushed. In Zhe 
Pub, Vol. 22, p. 15, Jas, Parton, the 
American historian, writes ‘I notice 
that Voltaire claims the wheelbarrow 
axn Trench invention. He says that 
Pascal (Blaise Pascal, I presume), 
who invented Omnibusses, was the 
inventor of the wheelbarrow also. 
Can this be true?” In the same vol- 
ume, p. 80, E. M. Stratton respond- 
ed as follows: “I find in Thos. 
Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry,’ the stanzn: ‘A 
handbarrow, wheelbarrow, shovel 
and spade.’ Tusger, born 1520, died 
1580. As Pascal was not born until 
a century later (1623), he could not 
have invented that singularly useful 
article.” 

Wheel. Boat.—A \oat provided with 
wheels, and intended to be used on 
both the water and inclined planes 
or railways. 

Whirlicote.—An vld English vehi- 
cle, frequently reterred to by writers 
of the 14th century. Characteristics, 
unknown. Stow, in his ‘‘Chroni- 
cles,’’ relating the history of Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion (1380), tells us 
that Richard II., ‘‘ being threatened 
by the rebels of Kent, rode from the 
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been long in use); and he adda: 
‘¢«Coachbes were not known in this 
island (England), but chariota, or 
whirlicotes, then so called, and they 
only used of princes, or men of great 
estate, such as had their footmen 
about them. The next year after 
Richard hid married Anne of Bohe- 
mia, kbe introduced the fashion of 
riding on horseback ; and so was the 
riding of these whirlicotes and chari- 
ots forsaken, except at coronations 
and such like spectacles.’’ Thrupp, 
in his ‘‘ History of Coaches,” ex- 
presses the opinion (page 270) that 
the ‘‘ Chariot and Whirlicote of that 
time (Richard II) were identical.”’ 
Whiskey.—Derivation: Supposed. 
to have been 80 called on account of 
its ability to wAzsé or turn around 
easily. The Whiskey was an early 
form of Chaise, being a light two- 
wheeled vehicle hung on grasshopper 
springs, without hood or top, and 
very similar to our modern Sulky in 
its general appearance. For illustra- 
tion and description, see Felton. 
Whitechapel, or Whitechapel-Cart,— 
An English form of Dog-cart, for 
gentlemen’s use, characterized by a 
deep, square-box body and bracket 
front. The name is derived from ita 
having originated as a butcher's cart 
known as the ‘‘ Whitechapel,’’ after- 
wards modified and intended as a 
gentleman’s vehicle. The first White- 
chapel Cart was introduced in this 
country about 1867, by Burton Mans- 
field, of New York, and was built by 
Peters & Sons of London. 
Whitechapel Wagon.—An American 
modification of the English White- 
chapel cart (7. v.), by an adaptation of 
the body to a four-wheel Road Wag- 
on. First introduced by Brewster & 
Co , of Broome-st., New York, about 
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following, p. 65: ** Wind-carringes, 
made of light canework an:l impelled 
by saila. are said to have been used 
by the Chinese at very early periods 
Carriages impelled by large paper 
kites, and also by sails, have frequent 
ly been experimented on in England, 
but with little success. * * * On 
some short lines of railroad near the 
sea, the wind is commonly made 
available to drive cars by means of 
saila attached to them—/. «., when 
the wind happens to be favorable.”’ 

Windsuvr Wacon.—A term applied 
to a particular form of American 
equare-box Buggy, hung on cross- 
springs and side-bars. 

Woosterce.—Local New England 
term. An old pattern of two-wheeled 
Chaise, with Tilbury body. and hung 
on Boston Chaise-springs. 

Wourst, -—_Denvation: German, 
werst, a sausage. A lony, sinuous 
hunting wagon, &o called from ite 
supposed resemblance to a snusage. 
It consisted of four wheels and a very 
long perch, with an «extended seat or 
saddle following the perch, on which 
the hunters sat astride. Its shape 
was supposed to allow it to make its 
way more readily through the woods. 


Y 


Yacht Buggy.— Adapted from marine 
vocabulary, as x veral other titles of 
vehicles have been ; see Boat-Sleigh, 
Barge, Canoe- Landau, Gondola-Lan- 


dau, Monitor Buggy, etc. The term 
Yacht, meaning o swift pleasure boat, 
is derived from the Dutch jagt, for- 
merly spelt jacht, from jagten, for- 
merly spelt jachten, to speed, to hunt. 
A modified form of its predecessor, 
the old ‘‘ Tray-body Buggy’’ (¢. .), 
in which an attempt was made to fol- 
low the lines of the modern yacht. 
The leather boot, as used on the Tray 
Buggy, was supplemented by a pan- 
eled boot. It was designed by Jas. 
W. Lawrence, of Brewster & Co., of 
Broome-st., New-York, and first 
built in 1859. It was succeeded by 
the Coal-Box Buggy (¢. v.). 

Yacht, Prairie.—Not to be confound- 
ed with Priirie-Schooner (7. v.). A 
vehicle invented by Dr. H. M. Wheel- 
er, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., for 
skimming over snow-covered plains 
by the aid of the wind, and modeled 
from the ice-vacht. The chief differ. 
ence b.tween the ice-yacht and the 
prairie-yacht is that, whereas the 
runners of the former are thin and 
metal shod, the runners of the latter 
are practically toboggan. See illus- 
tration and description in the /era/d, 
Watertown, N. Y., March 19, 1887. 

Vandell Doctor’s Buggy.—A variety 
of physician’s phaeton characterized 
by its peculiar top, called the ‘‘ Yan- 
dell Top,” after the name of the phy- 
gician in Louisville, Ky., to whose 
order the first vehicle of this kind 
was built by a carriage-maker of that 


city. 





CARRIAGE TRACKS 


OF THI 


UNITED STATES. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIS. 


Generally narrow track, 4 ft. 8 in. out to out, and street railway 
mVvariably ' ft. 8') in. Variations from the ordinary track as fol- 
lows er Massachusetts, 4 ft. 4% in. and q ft. 6 in. out. In 
New Bedford and about Cape Cod, 5 ft. 5 in.; western counties. q ft. 
loam. Rhode Island, extra wide track, 5 ft. 5 in. out to out ; omni- 
uses, § ft. §'2 in. centers to fit suburban roads. In Connecticut 
the established State track for wagons is 4 ft. 10 in. out to out; 
carrhige track, castern part, 5 ft. 5 in. out.; northern, 4 ft. 4% in. 
and 4 ft. 6 in, 

NEW-YORK STATE AND CITY. 


Nearly all narrow track, 4 ft. 8 in. out to out. Street railways 
generally 4 ft. 814 in, Throughout Central New-York the wagon 
track is 4 ft. 10 in. out to out. 


NEW-JERSEY., 


The State track is 5 ft. center, or 5 ft. 2 in. out to out; but in 
co MtES bordering on New-York or Pennsylvania the track is 
more or less conformed to that of said States, and in the cities to 
that of the street railways. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Northern part, bordering on New-York State, narrow track, 4 ft. 
Sin. out to out.: southern part, including Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, wide track, 5 ft. center to center, or 5 ft. 2in. over all. In 
central counties the carriage track varies from 4 ft. 6 in. to q ft. 10 
in. Tclaware and Maryland, same as Philadelphia. 


VHIO,. 


Pi “mgd aaah wan - in. In Northern Ohio, for car 

dab test, 0 rack, 4 ft. 8 in. out; in the southern counties, 
, » § It. centers, is the most used. The street railways are 

various, governing to some extent the local carriage tracks. 


INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. 


Northern and western counties, narrow track, 4 ft. 8 in. out to 
out; southern counties, wide track, 5 ft. center to center. 


THE NORTHWEST. 


Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and nearly all Kansas 
and Colorado, narrow track, 4 ft. 8 in. out to out. 


COLORADO. 


Part wide and part narrow track. West of Colorado, until you 


reach California, wide track. 


OREGON. 


East of the mountains, wide track, 5 ft. center to center. West of 


the mountains, narrow track, 4 ft. $8 in. out to out. 


NEVADA. 


Northern part, narrow track, 4 ft. 8 in. out to out; southern part, 


wide track, 5 ft. center to center. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Stage track, 5 ft. 2 in. centers, or 5 ft. 4 in. out to out. Medium 


carriage track, 4 ft. 11 in. out, Light buggy track, 4 ft. 8 in. out. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
pi, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Georgia, Alabama 


Carolina, Mississip 
ally wide track, 5 ft. center tocenter, St. Louis, 


and Tennessee, gener 
4 ft. g in. centers. 


CARRIAGE TRACK 


I; 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MEXICO AND CENTRAI, AMERICA. 


Carriage tracks: In Mexico the mail coach track will measure 5 
ft, in 5 ft. 6in. on tread, according to route. 

Carriages sent there from New-York generally have 5 ft. track. 

The Central American States—that is. United States of Colombia, 


Venezucla, elc.—average about the same as Mexico. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Carriage tracks: In Peru and Chili the carriages are made to 
track 4 ft. 6!) in. and 4 ft. 8% in. Wagons from same width up to 
§ ft. .& En, 

In Brazil the fine carriages are same tread as in Ha and and 
France; wagons the same where in use. Roads, except in cities, 
are of a rough character, and pack mules largely used for freight 
and passeneer travel, 

Most carriages and Wagons are imported either from England, 
France, or the United States. and made of the regular widths used 
in the country of Manufacture, 

AUSTRALIA. 

rmage tracks—cities : The carriage tracks of the different cities 
ire too numerous to particularize, the manufacturers having no 
standard to guide them: and as the necessity for such has not 
(risen, they appear to be guided in the matter by individual choice, 
Nerely keeping in view the necessity of giving sufficient width of 
Tack to prevent their vehicles from toppling over too easily. This 
will apply to Australia generally, 

Country ; The wayon, the principal carrying vehicle in use in 


the country, is built very strong, its carrying power ranging’ from 


+hree to six tons, and the standard track of this wagon is 5 ft. gin. | 
inside measurement. We have this on the authority of the largest 
wagon builder in the colony. 


ENGLAND. 
No standard carriage track. Roads good, and track generally 
made to suit the carriage, ranging all the way from 3 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


In European countries the standard carriage tracks vary indefin- 
itely, but the roads are generally good and the importance of uni- 
formity not paramount. The principal are as follows : 


PRUSSIA. 
Four ft. 4 in. center to centre. | 


BAVARIA. 
Three ft. 7 in. 
RHENISH BAVARIA. 
Three ft. 11.in. ont to out. 
SAXONY. 
Three ft. 75 in. in to in. 
WURTEMBERG. 


Three ft. 8 in. in to in. 

HESSE. 
Four ft. 11m. in to in. 

BADEN. 


Three ft. 8 in. in tu in. 
BRUNSWICK. 


Four ft. 7 in. out to out. 
HOLSTEIN-LAUENBURG. 
Four ft. 4 in. out to out. 
HAMBURG. 
Four ft. 6 in. out to out. 
AUSTRIA. 
Four ft. 4 in. center to center, Vienna measurement (15 Vienna 
ft.; 15% English). 
FRANCE. 
The law prescribes the track of omnibuses to be 1.65 metres for 
hind wheels, and 1.55 for front; but in practice this is reduced to 
1.55 and 1,35. Roads excellent, and carriages made of all tracks. 
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